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Mr. Shelton has done his work admirably and sympathetically, bringing out the effective 
points, and making the story thrill with the spirit of the noble men who brought great things to 
pass for God and Christian civilization on this continent. The book is extremely inter- 
esting. It will appeal at once to the general reader, young or old, because . 
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fifty cents in cloth, and in paper at thirty-five. Pastors who wish to awaken a revival spirit in 
their churches could not do a more effective thing than to secure the reading by their members | 
of such a book as this. —Tue Rev. Howarp B. Grosz, Editorial Baptist Home Mis- 

sion Society. | 


It fills a long unoccupied place in our missionary literature. Its appeal to the heart: 
along personal biographical lines is at once direct and decisive. I shall cer-— 
tainly use it soon as a text-book with our young people. It ought to be in every Sunday school | 
library. Every young people’s society ought to secure copies and circulate them among its ) 
members.—THe Rev. Ernest Bourner ALLEN, Zoledo, Ohio. | 


The book is biographical i in character. Its portraits of early pioneer missionaries’ 
are extremely interesting and fall of vitality. The record of achievement under manifold - 
obstacles is exactly what is needed to bring the right influence to the circles of life where it will | 
be used. While the work was passing through the press one of the men in the office picked up a 
sheet of the proof and began reading it in a caréless fashion, but soon became deeply absorbed — 
in an incident in the life of one of the characters of the book, and asked if it were really true, or . 
just a story, He was assured that it wastrue. This shows how striking are the contents of the. 
work, and how surely it will engage the interest of the yours people. ©. V. VICKREY, Secretary 
People's Misstonary Movement, New York. | 
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FROM A WOMAN'S VIEW-POINT 


By Rev. ANNETTE GRAY 


| 


T was surely a remarkable and 
| glorious gathering of the clans 
that came together in the 
beautiful City of Des Moines on the 
thirteenth day of October in the year 
four Lord nineteen hundred and 
four. 

Every state in the Union was 


Those men of splendid 


physique and noble bearing from the 
bleak shores of the New England 
coast, brought an atmosphere which 
betokened stability and power. On 


they swept over the broad prairies’ 


and the continental divide, even 

own to the sunny slope of the 
Pacific coast. The men from the 
Southland were there to plead their 
cause and tell us there was no color 
line with God. 


The men from the five ‘oe 


ountain states were there to tell us 
there was still a frontier to be occu- 


2 pied before America could be saved . 


for Christ. The men from the Dako- 
tas and“the great Middle West were 
there to tell us they were doing their 


Wyoming 


part in the warfare for souls. The 
giants in the spiritual Canaan were 
there to tell us we might yet go up 
and possess the land. 

Our great leadersin the intellectual 
and spiritual thought of the people, 
men whose names are household 
words, and whose books are in our 
homes, Washington Gladden, Lyman 
Abbott, Newell Dwight Hillis, Nehe- 


miah Boynton and many others were. 


there. Our educational leaders were 
there, the presidents of our colleges 
to plead for the mental development 
of the young people. 

Strong men came from the United 
Brethren and Methodist Protes- 


tant churches to point out the 


advantages of a union of the three 
denominations: one saying that we 
could all be ‘‘United Brethren in 
Christ;” the other that a little 
Methodist fire and enthusiasm added 


toour sanity and intellectual strength 


would make a mighty factor in the 
religious world. It was a most im- 
pressive scene, when, jae as the sun 
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was setting, sending its rays to touch 
the faces here and there in the vast 
audience, these brothers stated their 
cause, and that mighty host arose as 
one man to welcome and endorse, 
and the angel of peace seemed to 
whisper ‘‘One is your Master even 
Christ and all ye are brethren.” 

The secretaries and officers of the 
National Societies were there, not 
only to impress and urge the great- 
ness of their line of work, but to meet 
face to face with : 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


‘Does God still love the world?” 
“*Does our ministry know Christ?” 
Thank God the questions were 
answered. We hung on the words 
of every one of the Council’s sixty- 
five speakers. Great intellect was 
theirs, great powers of arrangement. 
The thread of the story was never 
lost in the maze of words. Truth 
was presented clear-cut, straightfor- 
ward, pointed. But our speakers 
forgot themselves in the greatness of 

the message. 


the field secretar- 
ies and hear from 
them direct mes- 
sages and reports 
from the field. 
Yes, and Dr. 
Clark, Mr. Shaw 
and Mr. Don O. 
Shelton were there 
to speak a word 
for our young 
people. Indeed, 
it was a preat con- 
vention, and those 
who were not there 
missed much. 
What can we 
say for its opening 
hour, the effect 
produced by the 
voices of a thou- 
sand men led in 
that grand hymn 
‘“Come_ worship 
the King all glo- 
rious within” bya 
vested choir. The 
opening prayer by 
one of the two 


They saw the 
Christ face to face 
and gave Him the 
glory, not alone 
the Christ of hu- 
manity but the 
Christ of Divinity, 
the Son of God, 
wounded, bruised, 
afflicted that we 
might live and as 
I saw Him lifted 
up, I said ‘‘God 
does love the 
“Our 
ministry does 
know the Father 
and His Son Jesus 
Christ.” 

Sunday our 
hearts burned 
within us as Dr. 
MacKenzie from 
Cambridge, Mass., 
opened the Scrip- 
ture to a great 
waiting audience 
from Revelations 
gi:2 Holy 


surviving 
bers of the ‘‘Iowa 

Band” Dr. Ephraim Adams, who 
back in. the forties, raised the banner 
of the cross on Iowa’s soil. It 
seemed a fitting time and place 
for the hallelujah chorus which 
brought us to our feet in reverence 
and joy. 

caine to this Council with 'the 
gathering doubts and fears of months 
of hard and discouraging work tak- 
ing expression in these twosentences: 
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City.”” We could 
not help but feel 
as he placed the foundations of this 
city, speaking on the great themes of 
Incarnation, Redemption, Prayer, 
Faith, and Works, that the Doctor 
in the beautiful evening of his life 


was standing under the very shadow . 


_of the heavenly portals and was truly 
walking in heavenly places. 
There were impassioned appeals 
for the work of the Home Missionary 
Society i in city, Sree ai and country. 
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There was a great plea for the 


American Missionary Association, 
the Sunday school work, the children 
who are coming to save the world. 

The Church Building Society had 
its voice in the mighty work too, and 
all the great causes and some of the 
burning questions of the day were 


presented by our gifted champions 


of truth. . | 

_ Neither were the women forgotten 
inthiswork. Mrs. Booker T. Wash- 
ington gave a masterly address and 
an appeal for the _ women of the 
South. Mrs. H. S&. Caswell-Broad 
was heard in an eloquent address, 
‘‘Light out of Darkness,” given in 
her matchless way. © 

Mr. Puddefoot was hailed with 
delight as he launched forth a perfect 
whirlwind of facts on the thoughts 
of the people, regarding ‘‘ The 
mother of ali” the dear old ‘‘ Home 
Missionary Society.” 


Our beloved Dr. Kingsbury who. 


was referred to as the ‘‘St. John of 
the Apostles” 
spoke eloquently of the ‘‘ Frontier” 

and its outposts in the West. He 


‘painted the mountain tops with glory 


and the depths of the gulches and 
canyons with a vivid light. He 
carried the lamp of the Gospel into 
the dark places, the hard places, the 
impossible places, the unrespon- 
sive places. He showed us that all 
things were possible with God, and 
in that hour we drew very near to 
him who slumbers not nor sleeps. It 
seemed fitting after such addresses 
as these that we should sing ‘‘ We 
own thy sway, we hear thy call, we 
test our lives by thine.”’ 
clear voices echoed from the very 
rafters of the building in one grand 
crashing ‘‘amen.’ 

Dr. Cadman’s sermon in behalf of 


the Home Missionary Society was 


like all his efforts and, even greater 
than some, a masterly treatment. 
Dr. Dewey for the American Mis- 
sionary Association did nobly, and 
Dr. Jefferson’s crisp call for a new 


discouraging feature, 


(Superintendents), | 


The strong 
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crusade by the Young People of © 
America, was one of the gems of the 


week. Lyman Abbott, brought an 


offering to the council in his masterly 
‘‘Spiritual and . 


address on the 
Religious Education.”’ Wecannotall 


see the vision with his eyes or hear © 
the message with hisears. Thegreat | 


burden of his theme was not the 


‘message of Browning, ‘‘God sits in * 
his heaven and all is well,” but — 


‘*Closer is he than breathing, nearer 
than hands or feet.’’ His definition 
of religion, ‘‘God living in the con- 
sciousness of people, 
of Christianity, ‘‘ Not to bring men 
to church, but to bring them to 
God.” He spoke of himself as an 
‘‘incurable optimist ” and believed 


the vanishing of the older con- 


ceptions of religion was not a 
but a har- 
binger of the brighter days to 
come. 

At ten o’clack that night Dr. 
Nehemiah Boynton was announced 
for the closing address of the even- 
ing. In his own irresistible way he 
spoke of ‘‘tired eyes” and said his 
address would be ‘‘indefinitely post- 
poned.” But the people would not 
have it so, and the Doctor held us 
spellbound for a time on the theme 
of the Christian ministry and what 
the people had a right to expect from 


it. He magnified the office of the 


priesthood, and pointed out the error 
of those who thought themselves 
called, with no uncertain sound, the 
error of looking at the ministry from 
a business standpoint, the danger, 
let alone, the sin of stealing another 
man's thunder, without giving him 
the credit-for it. The error of think- 
ing a minister must not preach. He 
said that preaching was ‘‘revealing 
a soul which had been smitten by the 
love of God, to the brethren and let- 
ting them through your soul see his 
face.” His closing words 
especially beautiful, and showed a 
spirit at rest on the great eternal 
truths which are God’s own. 


the great 


were 
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THE COST OF CONDUCTING THE WORK OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


HE treasurer of the Congre- 
gational Home Missionary 
Society presented to the So- 

ciety at its recent Annual Meeting 
in Des Moines the following sum- 
mary of its ) receipts and expendi- 
tures for the year 1903-1904: 

The Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society began the year with 
a cash balance of $3,590.30. The 
receipts of the National Society dur- 
ing the year from contributions, 
legacies, and other sources, were 
$211,492.15. 

The expenditures of the National 
Society for missionary labor and 
expenses during the year have been 
$337,620.79. | 

The net debt at the close of the 
fiscal year, March 31, iS $122,538.34. 

This statement is exclusive of the 
receipts and expenditures of the 
Auxiliary Societies. 

Of the expenditures for the year 
the cost of missionary work to the 
National Society amounted to $281, - 
809.41. The cost of communicating 


information amounted to $28,106.91. 


The cost of administration amounted 
to $27,704.47. What may be termed 
the operating expenses, which in- 
clude the cost of communicating 
information and the cost of admin- 


istration, amounted to $55,811.38. 


Of this expenditure a considerable 
item involves the cost of publishing 
and distributing THE Home Mission- 
ARY and all other printed matter 
issued by the publication depart- 
ment, and of conducting home 
missionary meetings and campaigns, 


in states which have Auxiliary Soci- 
eties. This expenditure has of 
course exerted its proportion of in- 
fluence in raising the funds which 
have been expended for home mis- 
sionary work by both the Auxiliary 
Societies and the National Society. 
It would be impossible to make an 
exact calculation as to the propor- 


tion of such expenditure in the aux- 


iliary state fairly chargeable to the 
Auxiliary Society of the state, and 
the proportion of such expenditure 
fairly chargeable to the National 
Treasury. 

The percentage of the operating 
expenses for the year 1903-1904 to 
the total expenditures of the Na- 
tional Society is $16.23. 

- The receipts of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society for the 
year 1903-1904 have been less than 
for any preceding year since 1885- 
1886. The average receipts for the 
eighteen years since 1886 have been 
$389,987.36. There is nothing in 
the history of the Society, or on the 
books of the Society, to indicate that — 
the receipts of the year recently 


closed are other than exceptional, 


nor to lead to any doubt that the 
normal balance will be restored, and 
the average income of the Society 
for the néxt five years reach nearly, 
if not quite, the average of the pre- 
ceding five years. 

The percentage for operating ex- 
penses of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society is almost uniform 
with that of the other homeland 
societies. | 
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‘SEVERAL VITAL PROBLEMS 


The Problem of New England 
By F. E. Emricn, D.D.: 


Massachusetts 
Y topic is ‘‘The Problem of New Eng- 


land.” Who does not know of New 
England? 


language of the deataldens “This one and 
that one was born in her.” Jehovah will 
count when he writeth up the peoples: 
this one was-born there; and all over the 
great land there will be men who shall say 
of New “All my fountains are 


in thee.” 
In former years 


Recently our great 
statesman, John 
Hay, making the 
address of intro- 
duction at the 
peace con- 
erence held in 
Boston, spoke of 
Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts as the 
home of Idealism. 
The contribu- 
tion of New Eng- 
land to the up- 
building of this 


country is hard 
to be_ over-esti- 
mated. When 
passing through 


Chicago the other 
day I stood before 
the largest and 
finest retail store 
in the world. 
Two weeks before 
that date I had 
been in the little 
hill town of Con- 


way, Massachu- 
setts, four miles 
from the rail- 


road, and that 
little town gave 
to the world Mar- 
shall Field. Here 
in Des Moines, 


- there has been a- 


danger of over- 
looking the diverse 
strains in our na- 
tional life, but the 
danger just now is 
that a new school 
of historians will 
arise who will not 
appreciate the 
large influence of 
New England in 
the forming of the 
highest ideals of 
the nation. 

Up to recent 
times one was im- 
pressed with the 
homogeneousness 
of New England. 
The formative in- 
fluence of New 
England ideas was 
English. It was 
in the truest sense 
New England. 
Toa large degeee 
this is true even 
today. The Irish 
Roman Catholic 
poet, John Boyle 
O’Reilly, in his 
beautiful poem 
delivered at Ply- 
mouth, fully appre- 
ciated the unique 


in this great 
Congregational 
church, my 
mind goes back 
to my first pastorate. One day in a humble 
farmhouse, where I was making a pastoral 
call, I was turning over the leaves of an 
old album. The good wife of the house, 
with pardonable pride, pointed to the pic- 
ture of her brother said: “ ts 
Governor Merrill, of Iowa.” From one of 
the little country towns of Maine this 
boy had gone forth into the far West, had 
entered into the life of the state of Iowa, 


and had filled the highest office in the gift. 


of the people of the state. When the his- 
tory of this country is written up, the 
marten of New England will say, in the 


F. E. EMRICH, D.D. 


influence of the 
Pilgrim spirit. 
New England is 
a small portion of 
the country in area when compared with the 
rest of the nation. Containing about one- 
sixtieth of the area of the United States 
it yet contains about one-thirteenth of the 
population. Of thirteen hundred and forty 
manufacturing cities in the United States 
one-fourth are found in New England. 
More cities, properly so called, are to be 
found in New England than in any other 
similar area in this country. I can speak 
more authoritatively of Silsrachusette! han 
of any other state of New England. Of 
cities or towns in the Union having a popu- 
lation of ten thousand or more, Massa- 
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chusetts hak forty-seven, Pennsylvania 
forty-three, New York forty, Ohio forty, 
and. Illinois twenty-five. These prefatory 
remarks pave the way for asking _specifi- 
cally what is the problem of New England. 

First, there is the problem of the in- 
coming multitudes. It will seem strange 
to many of you in the West to learn that 
sixty-six per cent. of the people of Massa- 
chusetts are either of foreign birth or are 
children of foreign parentage of the first 
generation. Up to recent times the char- 
acter of our immigration was_ northern, 
which could be easily assimilated to our 
American civilization. In later years the 
south of Europe has been sending to us 
large numbers of its people. One needs 
only to go over Massachusetts to find how 
New England is being transformed. Along 
the shores of Cape Cod we meet the 
swarthy Portuguese. In one of the cape 
towns about one- -half of the population is 


of Portuguese origin. Fall River, New 


Bedford, Holyoke, Lawrence, Lowell, 
teem with French Canadians. In fact, 
Fall River has a larger proportion of for- 
eign population than any city in the Union. 
We meet the Greek in Lowell and Law- 
rence, in the neighborhood of Boston. The 
Finns work in our mills in Maynard, work 
in our quarries on Cape Ann and in 
Quincy, till our cranberry bogs on the 
cape. The Swedes have their centers in 
Campello and Worcester. The Bohemians 
and Poles and Slovaks are filling up the 
towns and cities of our Connecticut valley, 
and the Irishman is ubiquitous. This is 
the problem — how: to win these people to 
the higher ideal of our American civiliza- 
tion. These peoples come to enrich us 
materially. We cannot do without them. 
They are helping to swell the wealth of 
our New England life. They have some- 
thing to give us, even in the light of'the 
mind and heart. It has always been to me 
a defect of the Anglo-Saxon that he iso- 
lates himself| from the thought life of 
other races and nationalities. The Italian, 
Spanish, French, and even German colo- 
nist identifies himself with the fortunes 
of the people of the land he colonizes. 
The haughty, arrogant Anglo-Saxon is 
apt to exploit, to look down upon the people 
whose land he has taken. Something of 
this race characteristic is still found in the 
Anglo-Saxon of New England. Another 
danger that comes to us is that we shall 
allow the ideals of these incoming people 
to modify to a great degree the ideals of 
our own civilization. It is one of the 
difficult things of life to strike a happy 
medium between intolerance and indiffer- 
ence. All ideals are not of equal value. 
The negro of the South has influenced the 
speech of his masters. These incoming 
multitudes may influence our ideals, un- 
less we, by a wise Christ-likeness, shall 
win them to! the higher life. 
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Home Missionary Investments 


By SecrRETARY J. B. CLARK 
New York 


Home Missionary investments began in 
Connecticut with the creation of the mis- 
sionary society’ of that state a little more 
than a hundred years ago. It was the first 
society of its kind in America and the first 
in the whole world. It opened business 
with a capital of in money and a 
boundless fund of faith and consecration. 
Twenty years before this organization Con- 
necticut | Ateibthes were sending out their 
pastors into the new settlements for four 


months at a time. They were paid $4 a 
week for their labors and were allowed $4 _ 


more for the supply of their pulpits. They 
went out preaching the gospel, planting the 
church, administering the ordinances, and 
building up the institutions of a Christian 
civilization. 

Why did Connecticut take this trouble 
and go to this expense? Because the 
Christian people of that state were afraid. 
They were haunted day and night with a 
prophetic dread of states growing up and 
coming into the Union without churches 
and schools, without Christian homes and 
a Christian Sabbath. They were afraid of 
barbarism and this made them willing and 
eager to loan their best ministers to the 
new settlements for the prevention of that 
dire disaster. Other states followed the 


example of Connecticut. Other branches 


of the churches imitated the Congregational 
churches of that state, until in the course 
of a hundred years in the place of one fee- 
ble organization in southern New England, 
there are now more than thirty home mis- 
sionary societies, all of them national, all 
of them Protestant and evangelical. The 
Connecticut capital of $600 has swollen into 
the enormous amount of $190,000,000, which 
these societies have invested in the planting 
of churches to keep America a Christian 
nation. Yet even this total does not tell 
the whole story; for college planting, church 
building, Sunday-School organization are 
the legitimate outgrowth of all home mis- 
sionary effort. Add therefore the expenses 
of these collateral agencies, and we shall 
have for home missionary effort, root and 
branch, the magnificent total of $365, 000,000 
invested for the Christian civilization of 
America during the last hundred years. 
Such financial returns are enough to stagger 
the fancy. 

. But what shall be said of moral and 
spiritual results? If the 80,000,000 people 
of the United States were to pass before 
us in procession, we might lay our hand 
upon every fourth man or woman in that 
long line and declare: “Here is a com- 
municant in some Protestant evangelical 
church in the United States.” It was not 
always thus. Only one hundred years ago 
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that ratio was but one in fourteen; today 
it is one in four. In other words, evan- 
gelical church membership in the United 
States has increased in one hundred years 
from one in fourteen to one in four of our 
populatior. In fact this increase has been 
three and one-half times faster than the 
population itself, and this in spite of the 
flood of foreign immigration that has been 
cast upon our shores. Never in the history 
of God’s kingdom on earth has there been 
any record of religious progress that can 
compare with this. 

And how has this rapid growth of church 
power been accomplished? Look at our 
great Presbyterian church today, with its 
10,000 churches and a million and a half 
members. Yet an eminent Presbyterian 
said to me but recently that nine-tenths of 
all their churches were planted by home 
missionary money. Look at, the great Bap- 
tist and Methodist bodies, with their 90,000 
churches and their 10,000,000 members. Yet 
any intelligent Methodist, or Baptist will 
tell you, as they have told me, that nearly 
all these churches owe their life to home 
Look at our own little 
branch, the Congregational household, with 
its 6,000 churches and its 600,000 communi- 
Yet five out of every six of these 
churches would have no existence today 
but for home missionary aid. And the pro- 
portion would be still greater but for the 
fact that. hundreds of Congregational 
churches have been planted and grown 
strong before the home missionary move- 
ment had started. 

I do’not believe we half appreciate the 
meaning of these facts. I would not won- 
der if to many of us today they are abso- 


lutely new. Quite recently, while pleading — 


this cause in one of the largest churches 
of the land, I had occasion to refer to some 
of these figures, when I was suddenly inter- 
Said he, “Are you 
sure of that statement?” “Absolutely 
sure, I replied. ‘For a moment he seemed 
amazed and sank. back in his chair, exclaim- 
ing loud enough to be heard by half the 
congregation, “I never dreamed of it.” 

Yet he was a learned man, an eminent 


scholar in church history, yet ignorant of 


one of the most familiar facts in the story 
of home missions. Indeed it would be a 
curious question, were we to ask it, what 
and where would be these great ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, and Reformed, 
but. for home missionary investments. 
Would they be represented today by any- 
thing but a few ancient graveyards on 
whose moss-grown walls we might be able 
to decipher the legend: “Sacred to the 
memory of a defunct denomination”? _ 
Do you wonder at the question which an 
intelligent Turk not long ago raised in the 
Turkish parliament? Said he: “Why is 
there always prosperity in America? Here 


people. 


we have wars and famines, conspiracies and 
revolutions. They have none of those 
things over there. Why not?” He got no 
answer to his question and could give none. 
But a Japanese visitor to this country a 
few years since answered the question. 
Said he: “I am no Christian. I do not be- 
lieve in your Bible nor in your religion. | 
am what you would call a heathen. 
me it is perfectly plain that Christianity iS 
the spring of American prosperity.” There 
was the question and there is the answer, 
the answer of the heathen to the question 
of the Mohammedan ; there is no other 
answer to be given. Christianity is the 
spring of American prosperity. This is not 
saying that every man and woman in Amer- 
ica is a Christian. Far from it. It is not 
saying that every law of the land and every 
habit of the people is christian. Far from 
it. But it is saying what we have already 
proved, that one in four of our great peo- 
ple is a Christian man or Christian woman. 
It is saying, according to Dr. Laidlaw, that 
at least 60,000,000 of our 80,000,000 people 


are brought more or less under the influence 
of Protestant churches and evangelical 


Christianity. It is saying that on the whole 
the spirit of Jesus Christ dominates the gov- 
ernment of the land and the lives of the 
Here is the fact which took the 
Turk by surprise and which the keener 


intellect of the Japanese so shrewdly dis- 


cerned. And home missions, remember the 
fact, home missions, has provided at least 
nine-tenths of the quickening leaven that 
has made America a Christian nation. 

Over the vast land where shall we find 
a more glorious example of the truth I am 
advocating than here in Iowa, where we are 
met? lowa is sofhetimes called the “ Ver- 
mont of the West,” sometimes “the Massa- 
chusetts of the West ” ; not because it was 
settled predominantly by the men of these 
states, but because of the moral strength 
and stability of her people. And how came 
they by this proud distinction. The answer 
has been given a thousand times is 
written down forever in history. 

It is due in no small degree to a dozen 
men and their wives who came over the 
great river in the early forties and were 
met by Father Turner on the sunset side 
with outstretched arms of welcome. Then 
and there opened a new era of home mis- 
sionary history. These men brought with 
them the church, the school, the academy 
and the college, the Christian Sabbath and 
the Christian home. And they came as a 


. band. They had together studied the con- 


ditions of the field before coming and a 
kind providence furnished them with a 
leader in Asa Turner, whom they were 
proud to follow. They found as advisers 
and helpers such men as Gaylord and Reed, 
Hitchcock, Holbrook, and Emerson. Those 
were the men working together and seeing 
eye to eye who laid the foundations of 
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Christian doclld in the “ Vermont of the 
West.” 

Can you wonder at the result? I am not 
surprised that one Congressional report at 
least during the progress of the civil war 
describes the Iowa troops as the flower of 
the western army. How could it be other- 
wise, when every missionary pulpit flamed 
with patriotic fire; every missionary church 
was a recruiting station? Sunday-Schools 
and congregations were decimated by enlist- 
ments. In a careful estimate made near the 
close of the war it was found that the 
home missionary states in both valleys 
on the Mississippi had! sent into the army 
one in four of their entire male member- 
ship, including in count young men, old 
men, and boys.. Can you wonder that Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs, that incomparable stu- 
dent and interpreter of history, on reading 
that report declared with solemn emphasis 
in his own pulpit, “ Home missions saved 
this country once and will save it again if 
necessary’? 


And there was one service rendered by — 


this lowa band to Congregationalism which 
I believe has never received its full credit. 
At the time of their coming a certain heresy 
had spread throughout many of the younger 
states of the west, taking its rise, I am 
grieved to say, on Andover Hill, and de- 
claring that all American soil west of the 
Mississippi was and must be uncongenial 
to New England Congregationalism, and 
in that region at least only Presbyterian 
churches could live and breathe. The Iowa 
band were Congregationalists and so they 
determined to remain. ‘Fhey had been told 
before leaving home that it would be a 
breach of faith not to join some Presby- 
tery and take their churches with them. 
Their answer to that injunction was to 
join the Congregational association of Iowa 
and to promote Congregational fellowship 
throughout the state. That was the first 
bold stand taken by the Pilgrim faith and 
polity west of New England. The further 


west was quick to catch their spirit, and — 


through the faith and pluck of the Iowa 
band it has come to pass that nearly one- 
half of our Congregational household of 
churches is located today west of the Mis- 
SiSSippi river. 

I have been speaking of past investments. 
But there are others demanding to be made, 
and all of them with as large promise as 
Iowa, Dakota, or Oklahoma. The new 
north of Minnesota, as you will read in the 
September Home Missionary, is in need of 
an investment. The new south of Georgia 
and Alabama is suffering for an investment. 
Alaska and Cuba, Utah and Oregon, Mon- 
tana and Texas are ready to make rich 
returns for home missionary investments 
and we must not, we will not forget the 


Hawaiian islands. 
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The Pennsylvania Problem 


By Rev. CHARLES A. JONES 
Philadelphia 


Congregational history, in its relation to 
the National Home Missionary Society, is 
the unfolding of a divine plan looking tow- 
ard the recovery of humanity and a King- 
dom of Heaven in the United States of 


America, along the lines of unlimited indi- - 


vidual liberty, which never drops to the 
level of selfish license but which ever 
trends toward the altruistic heights of 
Christian brotherhood, where liberty and 
fraternity and equality sit norie too serenely 
upon an unstable throne, terribly menaced 
by a rushing age of brain, brawn, and bul- 
lion. Into the making of such history, local 
and national and mundane, dovetail the 


critical conditions and imperative needs of 


Pennsylvania. | 

Pennsylvania, Congregationally speaking, 
has been in past days altogether too much 
like that one lost sheep whose ninety-nine 
woolly mates were safely folded. 

Very weak is Pennsylvania’s place in 
modern Congregationalism; very weak is 
its influence in voicing the principles of the 
Pilgrim faith and polity!. “As goes Penn- 
sylvania, so goes the Union,” is machine 
Republicanism, not Pilgrim - Puritanism. 


William Penn’s woods, 45,000 square miles. 


of excellent territory, have been, as far as 
our denomination is concerned, a sort of 


- geographical watershed, running off its 


virtues on the west and south toward 
Ohio and beyond, and on the north and 
east toward New York and beyond. It is 


only within very recent years that either 


the Chicago Advance or the Boston Con- 
gregationalist has been able to discover 
sufficient Plymouth Rock data therein to 
constitute an occasional paragraph and a 
semi-occasional broadside. 

President James Morrow, D.D., of the 
Pennsylvania Bible Society reports that in 
1903 the Holy Bible was issued in forty- 
three different languages for Pennsylvania 
alone. And yet our tocsin, borrowed but 
blessed, still resounds: “All nations are 
welcome — except Carrie.” | 

In this goodly commonwealth, where the 
Pilgrim principles took root at Ebensburg, 
Cambria county, in 1797, the spirit.of Con- 
gregationalism yet abides. 

Congregationalism in Pennsylvania “ still 
lives.” God has kept us true to our own 
sense of right, true to the principles for 
which our denomination stands, true to the 
genius of the Pilgrim faith and polity, so 
that in the last analysis Keystone state 
Congregationalism is, abundantly able to 
stand the gaze of the world, never flattered 
by its fawning smile nor withered by its 
curling lip of scorn. 

When asked for the tabulated results of a 
century of life we confess to more or less 
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chagrin, for 1903 records only 113 churches; 
116 ministers, 47 without charge; 12,121 
church members; 5,715 families; 13,631 Sun- 
day-school scholars; 3,061 Christian En- 
deavorers, and benevolences totaling $8,980, 
including a mere pittance of $1,398 for the 
National Home Missionary Society work. 
Only 721 united on profession of faith with 
our 113 churches during the year. Verily, 
we are the Benjamin of the Pilgrim-Puri- 
tan tribes, the Zoar of the Pilgrim-Puritan 
principalities! A very “little one” at best! 
Those who attempt explanation note (1) 
a foreign language, too sian maintained ; 
és) a plan of 
union, blight- 
ing in its after- 
math; (3). a 
western fever 
and fervor, 
decimating in 
its issue; (4) one 
hundred years 
of independen- 
cy, crippling 
centripetal and 
centrifugal ac- 
tion; and (5) a 
local lethargy, 
scarcely less 
than a_ beset- 
ting sin. 
The first 
church of Eb- 
ensburg was 
organized in 


Avenue Church 
of Pittsburg 
dates from 1844. 
The Providence 
Crurch at 
Scranton en- 
tered in 1855. 
These were 
centers of 
Welsh coloniza- 
tion, too wed- 
ded to a melo- 
dious mother- 
tongue to yield 
it without 


problem, the Rev. Thomas W. Jones, D.D., 
was prevailed upon to yield his Saratoga 
parish and to enter upon the new superin- 
tendency of Pennsylvania and adjoining 
states. In 1880 the telltale scales hung low 
toward Welsh Congregationalism. In 1890 
they almost balanced between Welsh and 
English. In 1904 they hang decidedly low 
toward English Congregationalism. Today 


scarcely a score of Welsh-speaking 


churches- exist throughout the state, and 
even in these there are English services, 
sometimes two to one. Says Dr. T. C. Ed- 
wards, the Nestor of the Cambrian-Ameri- 
can churches, 
Out of‘several 
the iold 
Welsh churches 
have already 
grown flourish- 
ing English 
congregations 
and more areto 
come.’ We in- 
deed rejoice in 
the rescue of 
our stalwart, 
growing Amer- 
ican-Cam bri- 
ans, but our 
Te Deum has 
its minor mel- 
ody when we 
thoughtfully 
consider what 
the transition 
has actually 
cost the Cam- 
brian-A me ri- 
cans, whose 
worship was 
never fer- 
vently spiritual 
as when metred 
to the telling 
cadences of a 
picturesque 
language which 
is fast becom- 
ing naught save 
an echo among 
men and na- 


historic strug- “REV. CHARLES A. JONES tions. 


gle and too | 

saturated with Cambrian independency to 
be dislodged from their local autonomy. 
Hence for practically ninety years Pennsyl- 
vania Congregationalism was supremely and 
superabundantly Welsh. Harford in 1800, 
Guy’s Mills, the old “ John Brown Church, fe 
in 1825, and Philadelphia-Central in 1864 
were English seed. Yet it was the year 1880 
before English Congregational churches 
gained any degree of ascendency. Then it 
was comprehended for the first time that if 
the American-Cambrians were to be saved 
to Congregationalism it must be through 
the English-speaking Congregational 
churches. To aid in solving this pivotal 


The blight- 
ing utierimagk of the plan of union 
(1801-1852), with whose merits, if it had 
any, and demerits—and it had many— 
you are fairly conversant, has practically 
placed the badge of mourning on many a 
parish which in all probability would have 
been Congregational. In Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg it virtually smothered the princi- 
ples of Plymouth Rock with the tenets and 
polity of Westminster confession until al- 
most too late to resuscitate from asphyxia- 
tion anything that was Congregational. 

Pennsylvania Congregationalism could 
have successfully withstood the negative in- 
fluence of both language and aftermath had 
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it not been for the consuming western fever 
and fervor that for nearly a century has 
decimated the state, taking its young Con- 
gregational blood to new and seemingly 
more promising fields of service and thus 
discouraging the remnant left by sapping 
the Keystone state of favors, financial and 
fraternal and spiritual, which otherwise 


would have very naturally hit the numerous — 


lightning rods lifted aloft towards the de- 
nominational skies. For nearly a century we 
have been left signally alone. ) 
been expected to carve Congregationalists 
out of the wilderness, with a decimated con- 
stituency, and with no Aaron and Hur to 
support us. It is not sufficient to venerate 
and to revere the Pilgrims; we must carry 
on their work amidst the burning issues of 
the hour. 

There is a remnant — 12,121 Congrega- 
tionalists—in our Keystone common- 
wealth. We are not intruders in Mr. Wil- 
liam Penn’s woods; we are Christian Con- 
gregationalists —men who in the fear of 
‘God dare to rediscover the Book Divine 
for that “more light” which Rev. John 
Robinson assured the Pilgrim Fathers was 
yet to be discerned from God’s written 
Word. 

Could we only eradicate all that is still 
extant of the one hundred years of inde- 
pendency which has thus far crippled our 
centripetal and centrifugal force we could 
make better time along the path of modern 
progress. Independency, paralleling selfish- 
ness, has marvelously handicapped Pennsyl- 
vania Congregationalism. English Congre- 
gationalism has always_ savored very 


strongly of independency. The Cambrian 


constituency became inoculated therewith 
and in turn contributed the same virus, or 
virtue, to American Congregationalism. 
‘Consequently in Pennsylvania independency 
—a whole century of it—has produced a 
sparse growth of scraggy Pilgrim-Puritan 
underbrush continually seeking shelter, in- 
stead of a great, noble forest of gigantic 
oaks and maples and unceasingly 
granting just such favors. Congregation- 
alism in our commonwealth, as a too wit- 
less independency, has run riot. 
has it wished to be “let alone” that it has 
actually forgotten to fellowship at all. Be- 
fore we succeed in crossing our generous 
Father’s threshold, local autonomy will be 
wedded with local fellowship, for individ- 
ualism and altruism are the two prime fac- 
tors of American Congregationalism. 
When, therefore, the privilege of volun- 
tary self-government and involuntary Chris- 
tian fellowship is both appreciated and ap- 
propriated, the reputed “rope of sand” 
will prove to be a strong steel cable hold- 
ing the Congregational churches of any 
— and of any nation “one and insepara- 
e. 
Congregationalists immigrating to our 
Keystone state are very much like.the 


We have | 


So stoutly. 
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Klondike gold miners who were never 
missed until they were found more dead 
than alive. ‘Students in the New England 
seminaries are not the only persons who 
have been taught and consequently have 
thought that “ Congregationalism is a river 
rising in New England and emptying itself 
south and west into Presbyterianism.” The 
perpetuity of a foreign tongue, Presbyterian 
ascendency, emigration and_ thoughtless 
neglect, to say nothing of nearly a century 
of dwarfing independency, has_ systemat- 
ically settled down into a local lethargy 
out of which the Keystone state Congrega- 
tionalism must arouse itself or else be 
aroused by some power outside of itself 
that makes for righteousness. The Pilgrim- 
Puritanism of Pennsylvania is one hundred 
years young. — 

None of these conditions any longer ob- 
tain to any extent. Today our entire hori- 
zon is optimistic. Pennsylvania spells op- 
portunity. The prospects for Congrega- 


tionalism in our commonwealth were never | 


finer. God today understands “United 
States” (English) in Pennsylvania. The 
aftermath of the plan of union has been 
harvested, tares and all; Congregational 
extension is the problem of the hour, espe- 
cially of the future. 

With your help, Pennsylvania once saved 
the Union. Support her as splendidly as 
you did in the 60s and she; will save the 


Union AaGAIn — for God and Old Glory! 


The Middle West Problem 


By A. M. Bropig, D.D. 
Chicago 


Not since the year 1673, when St. Lusson, 
at the juncture of the great lakes, sur- 
rounded by a company of gorgeously-robed 
priests and a band of Indian chiefs, planted 
the flag of France beside a huge cedar cross 
and took possession of all the land north, 
south, east, and west, beside every lake and 
stream and sea, in the name of the king of 
France and Almighty God, has there been 
such need of heroic, self-sacrificing mis- 
sionary work as at the present hour. 

A portion of this work God-has entrusted 
to us. That we are beset with problems — 
many and grave—no one will deny, yet 
there is not one that may not be success- 


fully solved if we are true to our trust 


and to God. This optimism does not arise 
out of blindness to the difficulties, but 
rather out of a “glad belief in the prepon- 
derance of an overcoming power for good.” 

I am asked to set forth the problems of 
the middle west; omitting some common 
to other denominations, such as the appar- 


‘ent supremacy material interests seem to 


have over spiritual ones, Sabbath dese- 
cration, the transition period, and the unrest 
in the theological world — let me speak first 
of our most common problem. » 
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| English-speaking young people of our 
tural communities are steadily gravitating 
to the towns and cities, there to become 
identified with business and church inter- 
ests. Parents eventually follow. The farms 
are rented or sold to the newly-arrived 
homeseeking foreigner. These strangers 
readily take the places of our English- 


speaking friends in the fields, but their 


places as workers and givers in the local 
churches are, alas, seldom filled. 


For the ever-decreasing remainder of 


Americans there is an ———— strug- 
gle. Churches | 
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rates are bikagbid an unprecedented num- 
ber of foreigners to our shores. Our prob- 
lem: is not with the number, but with the 
nationality and character of those coming. 
For the past two decades the grade of emi- 
grant has deteriorated, as statistics show. 
In 1883, 64,000 Swedes found their way to 
America; in 1903 we received only 23,000 
Twenty years ago 250,000 Germans came; 
last year only 21,000. “Twenty years ago 
29,000 Poles settled in the United States; 
last year 113,000. Two-decades ago 32,000 
Italians found a place among us; last year 
2 30,000 
crowded into our 


once noted _ for 
their gifts of sons 
and daughters to 
become ministers, 
missionaries, Sun- 
day-school teach- 
ers and _ officers, 
‘also for their 
splendid contribu- 
tions to all our 
benevolent  socie- 
ties, have become 
so decimated that 
only by great sac- 
rifice do they for 
a time remain self- 
supporting. Later 
they are compelled 
at much cost of 
feeling to ask 
aid. | 
Shall we con- 
tinue to help these 
slowly yet surely 
dying churches for 
the good that they 
have done, cut 
them off at once, 

or go back to the 
days of the circuit 
rider and place 
_ from two to four 
churches. under 
the care of one pas- 
tor? If the latter, 

where shall we 


towns and cities. 
Of about 1,000,- 
ooo who came, 
more than one-half 
brought less than 
$30 each. Of the 
230,662 Italians, 
84,512 could neith- 
er read nor write, 
a word of their 
own language or 
speak a word of 
ours. Twenty 


cent were Scandi- 
navians, Germans, 
and English-speak- 
ing people who 
readily became 
American citizens; 
last year 70 per 
cent. were from 
southern and east- 
ern Europe — peo- 
ples not so readily 
assimilated. 

One sent to 
make a study of 
those coming on 
cheap rates this 
present year re- 
ports: “These 
emigrants may not 
be actually un- 
healthy ; but I con- 


find men qualified | 
who will volunteer | 
for this arduous | 
service ? | 
A more serious aspect of the problem is 
the country or village church where there is 
still sufficient resident wealth for self-sup- 
port, but where the holders of it will not 
contribute more than what they deem 
‘ their share.” If we aid such churches we 
have the strange anomaly of the wash- 
woman helping to provide a preacher for 
the wealthy besides paying for her own, and 
the widow’s mite used to give the gospel 
to miserly men of means. These things 
ought not to be so. 
Flattering inducements held out by 
agents, startling stories of success by re- 
turned emigrants, and cheap steamship 
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sider them unde- 

sirable citizens of 
_ the United States. 

They are unclean 
in their domuaticl lives, and that alone 
should be sufficient reason for their ex- 
clusion from this country.” 

The district of Whitechapel in London, 
whence they come, will bear comparison 
with the worst quarters in New York. The 
London papers already are gloating over 
the fact that the east end of their city is 
being rapidly cleared of many undesirable 
aliens who are taking advantage of the $10 
rate to sell their belongings and treck across 
the Atlantic. 

To give an idea of how the average Pol- 
ish, Russian, Scandinavian, or Hebrew lives 
in London it ead be stated there are at 


years ago 80 per. 
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present hundreds of men, women, and chil- 


dren occupying tenements in Pearl Street, 
Spitalfields, and the murky byways of Mile 
End Road. 

They for the most part are tailors, work- 


ing jewelers, and furniture makers. They 


live, sleep, and eat in numbers, anything up 
to thirty human beings in a 'single room, 
and make their beds of garments or shav- 
ings used in their business. Their food is 


of the poorest, and the diseases among the 


filthiest. As many as 3,000 are treated daily 
at the London hospitals. 

It is estimated that 100,000 a year go into 
Illinois alone, pouring into that state at the 
rate of 2,000 a week. 

We have in the middle west a vast multi- 
tude of poor, illiterate people of more than 


a score of nationalities, of many religions — 


and no religion. These fellow citizens — 
actual and to be — have brought their cus- 
toms and practices, good and bad. We 
have masses wholly unevangelized. A stu- 
dent of the problem tells me there are of 
one people more than three score thousand 
without a single spiritual leader or adviser. 
To save our country —to save ourselves — 
these people must be Americanized and 
Christianized. What we do, or fail to do, 
affects the national welfare and life. Our 
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duty is plain — our work is fundamental — 


we are confronted with the mighty task of 


assimilating all the foreigners drawn to- 


gether from every country and welding 
them into one people, having one national 
spirit and one God. 

Each year the church must devote larger 


amounts of money and send more mission- . 


aries to care for these incoming hordes. 
The problem in the large city is most dif- 
ficult. Missions there are more expensive 
to maintain; we shall soon be compelled to 
spend dollars where we now spend cents. 
London economists are alarmed because one 
in twelve in that great world center is for- 
eign born. What shall we say when, in our 
metropolis, every fifth person is an alien? 
In the middle west we have every color, 
race, and tongue. We have foreign mis- 
sionary work in all its most difficult phases 
and home missionary work in all its differ- 
ent forms. Shall we stand fearful at the 
enormity and complex difficulties of the 
work, or shall we be fired with the greatness 


of the opportunity and the glorious possi- 


bilities? Ours the honor, ours the joy, to 
minister to all who come, “lessening the 
ever-swelling tide of poverty, misery, and 
degradation,’ which year by year, from all 
lands, rolls in upon us. 


and its needs. 


on the subject of temperance. 


of the week. 


A Unique Annual Meeting» 


\ } ITHIN the babt decade, the secretaries of the National Socie- 
\ ties were invited by the National Council, then meeting in 
a distant western city, to present papers covering their work 
When the hour named on the printed program arrived, 
they were politely requested to submit their carefully prepared papers 
without reading, as the business committee desired the time allotted 
for this purpose for an address by a woman (not a : Coated neameatad 


All was so different at Des Moines. 
erous share of time for speaking and business, water-tight compart- 
ments into which no other business, however important, was allowed to 
leak, and jealously guarded by Secretary Anderson. 
held a crowded meeting and furnished much of the noblest eloquence 
It was good for the eyes to see the officers and com- 
mittee-men of the various societies pressing into each other's meetings 
and applauding the appeals made for each other’s work. Altogether, 
it was the finest illustration ever witnessed of the real unity of the 
missionary work of the denomination; 
until one truth, so frequently undervalued, shall be made luminously 
clear—that Congregational fellowship, the second great principle of 
our polity, finds about its only visible expression in the combined mis- 
sionary work of the ‘‘ Congregational Church.” 


Each society was given a gen- 


Each society 


it should be often repeated, 
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‘THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CRUSADE 


CONDUCTED BY DON O. SHELTON 


Men and Missions 
By Don O. SHELTON 


ROBABLY no other denomination has 
in its membership men of nobler char- 
acter or greater possibilities than has 

our own. Many of them have been trained 
in the best Christian homes, are college and 


university graduates, and occupy positions 


of great trust and influence in the communi- 
ties in which they live. But large numbers 
of them are unidentified, in any vital way, 
with the home missionary work of the 
churches. It is true that they manifest 
an intermittent interest by occasional con- 
tributions to home missions, but they 
seem to feel no pressing personal respon- 
sibility for maintaining and augumenting 


a deep home mission interest in the local 


church. They may be superlatively en- 
thusiastic over golf, or over football, or 
over social functions, or over large busi- 
ness undertakings, or over other matters 
relating chiefly to this life, but they do not 
seem to recognize the delights and possi- 
bilities of large usefulness as local mis- 
sionary leaders. They look on this work, 
which should closely concern every dis- 
ciple of Christ, as remote from their 
sphere, and as of chief concern to mission- 
ary boards. They are not in close touch 
with the present moving, aggressive cam- 
paign of their divine Master. These men, 
of intellectual attainment, of business ca- 
pacity, of stalwart character, must be 
reached, interested, inspired, be given tasks 


equal to their ability, and be assigned a 


definite place of responsibility in the home 
missionary movement. 


In seeking to get a general knowledge of 
the relation to missions of men in Congre-. 


gational churches, I have had communica- 
tions from one hundred and fifty pastors, 
representing large and small churches, in 
cities and towns, in representative sections 
of our country. 

_The figures furnished by the pastors 
show that in these one hundred and fifty 
churches there are approximately 20,000 
men, of whom 1,071 are aiding the mission- 
ary cause by missionary committee service 
in the local church. These figures would 
indicate a fairly encouraging condition of 
affairs were it not that thirty-six of the 
one hundred and fifty churches have no 
men serving on missionary committees, 
and that twenty-four of the churches re- 
port fifteen or more men each on mission- 
ary committees, or a total of four hundred 


living, energetic. 


said ninety-one. Putting these figures to- 
gether we have this table: Thirty-six 
churches have no men on _ missionary 
committees ; twenty-four churches each re- 
port fifteen or more men on missionary 
committees (an average of twenty), or a 
total of four hundred ninety-one; ninety 
churches report an average of six men on 
missionary committees, or a total of five 
hundred eighty. 

Many of these are church officers, and 
aid chiefly in the collection and disburse- 
ment of funds. These figures, based on 
careful reports from 150 churches, indicate 
a fair degree of active cooperation on the 
part of laymen, but they also suggest the 
need of an awakening as to the place, the 
responsibility, and the opportunity of strong 
men in connection with the missionary en- 
terprises of the churches. In codperation 
with their pastors, under right direction, 
quickened by the Spirit of God, they would 
be able to help marshal the forces of the 
local church in a prompt, unswerving ad- 
vance movement. Though they have not 


been led to become home or foreign mission 


secretaries, yet they are responsible, to the 
measure of their capacity and opportunity, 
for the welfare of the mission cause. 

The present imperative needs of the 
home. mission cause make it exceedingly 
important that the interest and cooperation 
of laymen, in all our churches, be systemat- 


ically cultivated. 


In suggesting ways by which men may 
be led to have a deeper sense of responsi- 
bility for the advancement of the cause of 
Christ in our greater country, it is a joy to 
acknowledge the invaluable aid being given 
by our pastors in their pulpit teaching. 
Without question most of the deep mis- 
sionary concern that so grandly character- 
ized Congregationalists during the past cen- 
tury and that makes possible the large mis- 
sionary activities of the present is the out- 
erowth of the patient, prayerful, faithful 
teaching and leadership of our pastors, 

But how are the able laymen of the 
churches to be led to a more hearty, per- 
sonal cooperation with pastors, to the end 
that a still larger practical interest in home 
missions may be awakened in all the 
churches ? 

1. Promote among them the regular 
study of the Bible. The Word of God is 
The words of Jesus are 
spirit and life. Apart from systematic, 
prayerful reading and study of the Bible, 
there will be no marked spiritual vigor. 
The Christian men of the churches will ad- 
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vance in missionary zeal as they increase 
in the knowledge of God and of His will. 

2. Help men to cultivate a life of prayer. 
This is the clear teaching of the New 
Testament, this is the plain lesson of mis- 
sionary history: The cause of Christ ad- 
vances as His servants pray believingly and 
make sacrifices. Home missions will pro- 
gress in proportion to our real piety and 
our believing prayerfulness. We acknowl- 
edge the need of prayer and the necessity 
of the fullness of the Spirit of God in 
every Christian life, but do we sufficiently 
emphasize their absolute necessity? “ With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” “If ye abide 
in me, and my words abide in you, ask 
whatsoever ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; and so shall ye be 
my disciples.” 

The experience of missionary leaders, the 
strong affirmations of the Word of God, 
the inner history of the triumphs of great 
missionary boards, teach that marvelous re- 
sults come when men assemble in groups to 
pray for missions. In the past eighteen 
months I have visited not a few Congre- 
gational churches in various states. Only 
once was I inyited to join the pastor and 
officers of the church in prayer on Sunday 
morning in behalf of the morning meeting 
and in behalf of various interests of the 
Kingdom of God. That particular church 
was the only one visited where a group of 
the strongest laymen in the church were in 
the habit: of uniting, personally, with the 
pastor in prayer. It was a half hour never 
to be forgotten. In the meeting that fol- 
lowed there was an unusually sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the congregation. 
The missionary contributions of that church 
are large. In every department the church 
gives evidence of life, vigor, aggressiveness. 


May the Master teach us to pray and enable © 


us to lead other men to plead with God in 
behalf of our nation and the world. There 
is not a missionary board or organization 
today that is an aggressive, progressive 
force, that has an enlarging work, that does 
not emphasize and act according to this 
clear teaching of Scripture on the funda- 
mental need of believing prayer. By much 
prayer there will come a revival of interest 
in home missions on the part of our 
churches that will usher in a new era of 
self-sacrificing effort for the regeneration 
of our nation. | 

3. Thoroughly familiarize them with 
Congregational home missionary litera- 
ture. This is of increasing timeliness and 
worth. The Home Missionary, in its mod- 
ernized style, appeals to men. The publi- 
cations of the society treat home mission 
problems thoroughly. The contents of 
these publications and their attractive form 
make possible their wide circulation. 

4. Promote the systematic study of home 
missions by men. Text-books are now 


MISSIONARY 


available. Under proper leadership such 
study is fascinating, for it includes the con- 
sideration of the most intensely interesting 
biographical, historical, geographical, and 
religious themes. Such study makes possi- 
ble the consideration of the lives of the 


- great pioneer heroes of the cross, who were 


made by God instruments of mighty power, 
to the end: that the foundations of our na- 
tion might be ‘Christian. The breadth of 
the mission of these men, its priceless value, 
and its immense cost in toil and self-denial 
should be known by every Christian man. 

Intelligent home mission study also in- 
volves the weighing of the significance of 
current events, the inquiring into, by Chris- 
tian men, of the perils that now threaten 
the nation. | | 

Therefore the home mission study class 
may wisely be given a place in every Con- 
gregational church. Under the leadership 
of one whose Christianity is of a robust 
type, such a class will greatly intensify 
home mission interest. | 

5. Place the strongest available men on 


committees for the purpose of organizing 


and conducting the missionary activities of 


the church. A Christian man of capacity 


likes to be given a big task. 

There is a clear call, therefore, sounding 
forth to the men of the churches. It is the 
call of our Master Himself to strong men 
to enlarge their sympathies; to broaden 
their interests; to stir up the gift that is in 
them for the doing of large, specific tasks 


for the widening of the Kingdom of our 
‘Lord in America; to count themselves stew-. 


ards of time, talent, and money; to apply 
their business and professional experience 
and sagacity to the greatest task in the 
world. 

I believe the men of the churches will be 
led to hear this call with increasing dis- 
tinctness as they are held close to the study 
of the Word of God, always a source of 
strength and enlightenment; as they are 
led to join their pastors and other men in 
those effectual, fervent prayers of righteous 
men which avail much in their working; as 
they become familiar with what our Lord 
is doing through home missions and with 
what it is probable He might do if Chris- 
tians would heed his calls; as they study 
home missions systematically; as they are 
placed on missionary committees with defi- 
nite responsibilities for arousing, systema- 
tizing and extending missionary zeal. In 
ways somewhat like these I believe there 
may be brought about a new, triumphant 
era in Congregational home missions. 

I believe the best days of our Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society are before 
us. The urgent moral and spiritual needs 
of our great cities, of the millions coming 


to this land from abroad, of the'vast south- 


west and northwest, of innumerable country 
districts east and west, and of our new pos- 
sessions, call for a sane, aggressive, enthusi- 
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astic, determined advance, 
hour for timidity, for faltering, for the 
wasting of time and energy in debate over 
questions that should have been settled, and 
settled right, long ago. It is a time to ask 
God for a vision of immediate duty. It is a 
time for believing prayerfulness, for the ex- 
ercise of faith in God, for prompt, energetic, 
loyal, Christian activity. 
_As workers in behalf of Congregational 
home missions, we are not here to mark 
time or to retreat. We are here to apply 
the best thought of our age, and the wisdom 
that comes from. above, to the home mis- 
sion problems of the 
hour,andin response 
to theleadings of the 
Spirit of God to go 
forward to larger 
achievement. That 
there may be this 
forward movement, 
our Home Mission- 
ary Society now 
needs the prayers 
and the continuous 
help of the strongest 
men in every Con- 
gregational church 
in America. 


Open to the 


Home 
Missionary 
Society 
By Rev. JoHN DE 
| PEU 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
To say that the 


States iS 2,970,038 
square miles, means 
little. It means more when we see areas 
compared and find that France, Germany, 
Spain and Italy could all be put in the section 
east of a line drawn from Chicago to New 


Orleans; that the vast areaof China Proper 


is not so great as that of the states lying to 
the west of the city of Des Moines and north 
of Texas; that Japan is Northern California 
and that Great Britain and European Tur- 
key, Switzerland and Denmark, Portugal 
and Palestine could all be put within the state 
of Texas; that all of Europe except Russia 
and all of China and Japan could be put 
within our borders ee leave room for 
another New England on the Pacific to 
balance the one on the Atlantic. The pop- 
ulation of the worid estimated (Social Pro- 


gress for 1904, p. 3) as I, 602,187,461 could 
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be housed in the State of Texas, giving 
every man, woman and child a separate 
house, thirty feet square with air space 
around it. If you ask for elbow room in 
which to work as the first condition of 
opportunity, it is offered here, and all this 
vast area is the field in which the work of 


our Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 


ety is to be carried on. 


Associated with this vastness of territory 


is a second condition which helps to spell out 


opportunity. Our population as compared 


with that of other nationsis great. In round 
numbers Italy has 32,500,000; France, 
39 000,000; Great 
Britain and Ireland 
42 000,000; Germany 
56,334,000; the Unti- 


000; only Russiaand 
China surpass us. 
When we consider 
the prospective pop- 
ulations of the vari- 
ous countries the 
comparison is still 
more impressive ; the 
United States gain- 
ing 206 per thousand 
in the decade, Ger- 
many, 139.8; Italy, 
70.5; France, 12.1. 
The field is both 
great and growing. 
Is Congregational- 
ism filling its part of 
the field ? 

We have this year 
an even 5,900 
churches, 
1,082 are without 
pastors. That leaves 
us 4,818 churches 
equipped for work. 
That means one 
church for every 
616.04 square miles 
of territory within 
the solid center, 
leaving none for the 
outlying regions, 
Alaska and the Islands, or one church for 
every 16,000 of the population. Certain] 
we are not over-stocking the country wit 
Congregational churches and great enlarge- 
ments are possible without departing from 
the fixed rule of our societies, to enter no 
fields which are already cared for by 
churches of sister denominations. | 

But let us speak more particularly of what 


stands as the particular opportunity and — 


responsibility of the society. To many 
minds home mission work means frontier 
work. But where isthe frontier? In 1793 
the pastor of the church in Norfolk in Con- 
necticut going out to preach the Gospel in the 
frontier settlements found them in Vermont 
and Central New York. In 1838 Reuben 
Gaylord, a child of that same church, sought 


ted States, 76,334,- 
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the frontier again as his field of labor and 
found it here in lowa; after seventeen years 
of labor here he was again following the 
elusive goal on that memorable mid-winter 
journey through mud and snow and winter 
winds and flooded streams, ‘‘carrying Sun- 
day into the trans-Missouri country.” And 
when he came back to greet us in his old 
home, in his later years, Nebraska was a 
central state and the frontier was become a 
tradition of the rapidly receding past. A 
word full of dramatic suggestion was 
stricken from our vocabulary. But wait. 
Old words like old fashions have a way of 
returning to use, as the rising spiral of 
history moveson. The nineteenth century 
crowded the frontier off the continent; but 
before the bells had rung in the new century 
a new frontier had been fixed by strange 
orderings of providence in the islands of the 
sea. Cuba and Porto Rico on the one side 
and the Hawaiian Islands on the other are 
the new monuments marking the frontier of 
our home missionary field. On either hand 
new fields of labor, full of romance, made 
ours without our choice, almost against our 
will, summon us to emulate the service of 
the fathers with swift and radiant feet 
carrying the Gospel to those religiously 
destitute. 

But the frontier is not merely a geogra- 
phical term, it signifies a social condition 
which you may find in any one of the forty- 
seven states. It exists wherever the 
population thins out into lonely isolations, 
and whenever in pursuit of wealth men have 
outraced the slower footed institutions of 
civilization. Where their picks clink in the 
fastnesses of the mountains, or their ax 
strokes sound in the sombre depths of the 
woods the frontier lingers. And while the 
old frontiers are thus pushed further up into 
the rarified air of the mountains, and deeper 
down into the lone silence of the woods, 
they linger where the tide of migration has 
Swept, on and beyond, and form anew in old 
centers of population. 

In spite of its 80,000,000 this country is 
the most sparsely populated of the nations 
of the world. 
oppressive solitudes, has a population of 
fifty-one per square mile. France has 188.10; 
Austria, 226; Germany, 269 20; Italy, 293.47; 


Great Britain and Ireland, 346.78. Even 


Switzerland the land of granite and glaciers 
has 207.50 and Belgium 589. The United 
States has only 25.60. This sparseness of 
population creates the need of missionary 
work of the sort The Congregational Home 
Missionary Society is specifically set to do: 
‘*‘ Assisting feeble congregations and send- 
ing the Gospel and the means of Christian 
education to the destitute within the United 
States.” Had we a population equal in 
density to that of the united kingdom, or of 
Germany or even of France, and distributed 
with any evenness, there would be no such 
need as there is of assisting ‘‘feeble 


churches” and there would be none ‘‘re-— 


ussia with its vast and 


MISSIONARY 


_ ligiously destitute” in our present use of 


that word. Our population is not only 
sparse, but it is also unevenly distributed. 
Taking the whole country there are 25.6 
people to the square mile, but Nevada has 
only .04; Wyoming, .og; Montana, 1.7; 
Idaho, 1.9; Oregon, 4.4; North Dakota, 4.5; 
Colorado, 5.2. While such cond tions as 
these exist missionary work must continue; 
for great portions of these states will con- 
tinue tobe thinly populated. Many of the 
small churches must of necessity continue 
small and in need of help. These are the 
churches that suffer most when the work is 
cut: ‘They are the first ones lopped off, or 
are at least able to meet by extra levy on 
the field the reduction made by the mission- 
ary society. This work, prosaic, unpromis- 
ing, unfruitful as it seems, is yet the very 
work for which the Home Missionary Society 
exists. It should be increased rather than 


diminished. Even with debt burdening us > 


and with all the pressure and enthusiasm 
there is for independence in the various 
states, this word ought to be spoken. Lift 
harder, east and west; let each state meet 
if it can the whole expense of the work 
carried on within its borders, but think 
long before you settle it in your minds that 
you are doing God’s service by killing off 
the weak and less promising children, in 
order to boast that you are a self-support- 
ing family. | 

This problem is pressing more and more 


-upon usin the east. While the forests are 


being stripped from Michigan and Oregon, 


_ the forest area is increasing in Connecticut, 


Stone walls marking the boundaries of 
formerly tilled fields, may be traced today 
through timber 'and. Pasturesand meadows 
are being over-grown with brush, so that 
there is more woodland in the state than 
there was fifty years ago. : 


Even when Reuben Gaylord turned his 


back on Connecticut to bring the Gospel to 
Iowa and Nebraska, fr -ntier condition- were 
growing apparent with all their attendant 
perils in the state of hi, birth Early inthe 
last century, the movements of ppulation 
had left neighborho ds, formerly populous 
and prosperous, deplete} and 1mpeve rished, 
so that the cry went out to neighboring 
churches for missi»nary aid to co-nserve 
that which remained, and prevent a lapse 
into godlessness and vice. Not only were 
the old communities robb--d of theirenterpris- 
ing and agyressive sons to people this great 
West, but the drift of the pwpulation away 
from rural districts toward larger centers was 


already established. That drift has con- 


tinued, and must be reckoned among the 
permanent factors in our home missionary 
problem. The country in 1840 was rural; 
21.79 per cent. of the population were en- 
gaged in agriculture; in 1870. 15.4. In 1r8go0 
the percentage had fallen to 13.68, and in 
1900, it was 12 36, giving the farming class 
less than two-thirds of the rank it held in 
1840. The effect of this change has been 
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meeting house. 


solve this problem. 
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disastrous. Where there were once com- 
munities of farmers, small manufacturers 
and traders, supporting a strong church, 
there are now brush covered fields, rotting 
buildings, and a handful of people gather- 
ing from Sunday to Sunday in the old 
Where they were once 
sending missionaries to those religiously 
destitute in the new settlements, they are 
now compelled to ask for aid, and it is an 
evil child that is indifferent to its mother’s 
need. | 

‘However much we may deplore this drift 
towards the cities, it is as inevitable as the 
revolution of the earth. These weakened 
churches will continue weak so long as they 
continue atall. The Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society reports for 1903. 163 
stations occupied, of which 81 are designated 
as ‘‘permanent.” The Missionary Society 
of Connecticut aided 67 churches, of which 
the 43 ‘‘native” churches are approximately 
all permanent. The number of these 
permanently dependent churches will in- 
crease rather than diminish with the 
succeeding years and furnish continuous 
opportunity and need for the paying back of 
the loan received in the extension of the 
work in years past into the newer fields. 

Over against this problem of the weakened 
country church is that of the city. One- 
third of the population of the United States 
is now found in the cities of 8,000 or over. 
Soon it will be one-half, while more and 


more the city determines the character of 


the nation’s life. We must save the cities 
or lose our civilization, and yet thus far we 
have barely pointed a finger at this work, 
certainly we have not more than touched it. 
You of the younger generation will have to 
It will call for such 
expenditures as we have never made, for 
city missions are. costly; but Christ counted 
not the cost of saving the world, and we 


shall lose sight of the Masterif we linger too: 


long counting costs. | 

- But the greatest change in our work, 
perhaps the most pressing opportunity, is 
forced upon us by the incoming of the 
foreigner by tens of thousands. Massachu- 
setts is already 62.3 per cent. foreign born 
or of foreign parentage; Rhode Island 64.2 
per cent.; Connecticut, 57.3 percent. Out 
of Massachusetts’ 163 stations, 35 are foreign 
with an expenditure of $21,901.08, as against 
an expense for the whole native stock of 
only $3,818.40. Connecticut with only 43 
native churches has 24 foreign, with an 
expense of $6,726.26, against $8,433.00, and 
the Gospel is preached in ofe or both of 
these states in native tongue of the Armen- 
ian, Dane, Finn, French. German, Greek, 
Italian, Norwegian, Polish, Swede and 
Syrian. The rapid increase of this work 
which must also be done quickly is absorb- 
ing more and more of our resources in New 
England, so that less and less can be sent 
westward. But all this work is national. 
New York and New Breiare get more than 


} 


_ printed in 1846, a missionary map. 


their share of the immigrants, but there are 
more than enough to carry their problem 
into every State; 857,046 immigrants were 
admitted to our ports in 1903, after 9,922 had 


been sifted out and returned to Europe and 


Asia; 572,726 of these were from Austria 
and Hungary, Italy and Russia, coming 
from political, religious and social ad- 
mospheres alien and antagonistic to ours. 
They settle mostly in cities, where they 
gather in such hordes, that they form com- 
munities apart and must be patiently 
approached and informed that they may 
be made safe citizens. Many of them 
have no religion, though counted as adher- 
ants of one branch of the Christian church. 
They must be sought after and addressed in 
their own language wherein they were born. 
We Congregationalists have been engaged 
in this work now for twenty years, and our 
missionaries here at home are preaching 
and teaching in the languages of Armenians, 
Bohemians, Danes, Finns, French, Germans, 
Greeks, Italians, Norwegians, Poles, Span- 
iards, Swedes, and Syrians; the same num- 
ber that was distinguished by nationality in 
the polyglot audience in Jerusalem on the 
Day of Pentecost. | 

I found in an old attic some time ago, 
It was 
marked with different colors to show the 
religious conditions of the various countries. 
The present United States was printed in 
three colors; the yellow, which represented 
Protestant Christendom, swept westward 
from New England over the State of lowa, 
meeting there the brown of heathendom 
which followed all beyond that meridian, 
Save as the red of Mexico’s Roman 
Catholicism ran up the western coast to the 
Oregon line; while here and there, through 
the yellow area were marked the stations of 


foreign missions among the Indians. Today 


the map is printed in one color from the 
Atlantic tothe Pacific, but heathenism, no 
longer confessed as in undisputed possession 
of any section, disputes with Christianity, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, the whole 
area. The church of Rome defines the 
whole country as missionary ground. The 
Protestant churches cannot afford to forget 
their missionary propaganda is as yet barely 
begun. East and west, heathenism, 
rampant and unrestrained or subtly insid- 
ious, still blotches the fair face of the land. 
It speaks with dynamite and rifle in Colo- 
rado, it hisses from pine torches and shrivel- 
ing human flesh in Georgia; it seethes in 
society and slums of our cities east and 


west. Some horrible atrocity cries: ‘‘ Lo, 
here.” Some base iniquity cries, ‘‘Lo, 
there” But, loitis everywhere. It is not 


enough to heal the surface also when rotten- 
ness isin the bones. The whole land is in 
need of missionary work incountry and city, 
among the descendents of Pilgrims and 
Puritans, and among those flocking hither 
from all quarters of the earth America 
means opportunity. The twentieth century 
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means opportunity. Youth means oppor- 
tunity. Young Americans, of the twentieth 


century, go in and possess the land for 


Christ and His church. 


Value of Home Missionary Study 
By Watson L. Puitiips, D.D. 
New Haven, Conn. 


It is safe to affirm that the knowledge of 


home missions possessed by the average 
extremely 


Congregational Christian is 
vague and utterly inadequate. 
Two or three no- 
tions regarding this 
great movement are 
more or less firmly 
fixed in our minds. 
One of these notions 
is that the work is 
wholly connected 
with a far-off and 
mysterious frontier ; 
and we have mental 
pictures of riotous 
mining camps, of 
isolated ranches 
with picturesque 
cowboys and great 
herds of cattle in the 
background, of scat- 
tered farmhouses, 
sod huts and shacks 
with an unsettled 
opulation and rude 
if not vicious modes 
of life; and we say 
this is the hard, un- 
promising, unro- 
mantic field. There 
are no fascinating 
foreigners grouped 
upon it, there is no 
ancient paganism to 
study, there are no 
curious habits and 
languages to inves- 
tigate—the pagan- 
ism is very modern, 
and the habits and 
language are, in 
American. | 
Then from Mr. Puddefoot’s graphic de- 
scriptions, from the Home Missionary 
Magazine —where it is read—and from 
the letters in response to boxes sent out by 
the charitable churches, we form other 
pictures of the narrowness and hardships 
of the home missionary’s life; and we say 
these are the workers, and we pity the ardu- 
ous, isolated, narrow lives of these men out 
on this unromantic frontier. | 
In a measure these are correct representa- 
tions of the facts, but what is their deeper 
meaning, what relation has all this to 
American destiny and to the future of 
Protestant Christianity on this continent? 


their way, intensely 


WATSON L. PHILLIPS, D.D. 


MISSIONARY 


Is there no romance about that inquiry? 
This great home missionary movement, 
which has been quietly sending out de- 
voted men and women to this work and has 
planted and nourished hundreds of churches 
all over the westland, is not simply an ex- 
pression of the evangelistic purpose of the 
eastern churches; it is a patriotic and his- 
tory-making movement; it is the expres- 
sion of a wise and ardent Americanism 
proud of the past and hopeful of the future, 
seeking to secure that future against ideas 


and customs that endanger our liberties and 


work degeneration in the character of our 
people; it is an intelligent, far-reaching, 

statesmanlike move- 
ment in the interest 
of American ideals 
and American civil- 
ization. We have 
had heroes worthy 
of any story, makers 
of communities and 
states, founders of 
colleges, molders of 
opinion and of laws; 
we have had a hand 
in all movements for 
social, industrial, 
and educational de- 
velopment; we have 
influenced political 
affairs in the best 
sense and deter- 
mined the faith and 
life of the whole 
wide west. Study 
this illustrious 
story and you will 
be impressed with. 
the vast importance 
of home missions as 
an American force 
making for the 
greater America 
that is to be. 

We are passing 
out from the era of 
spasm in our giving. 
The old emotional 
appeals no longer 
| serve to tap the 

ocket and fillthe treasuries. The demand 
is for information, for calm discussion; men 
are eagerly asking for facts that shall prove 
the right of benevolent organizations to 
exist and to seek continued support. The 
unmistakable drift is toward systematic 
beneficence. 

The foreign societies have perceived these 
changing conditions and have taken the 
initiative in the systematic, comprehensive 
study of missions. Conventions, study 
classes, carefully-arranged courses of read- 
ing, make it impossible for our young peo- 
ple to plead ignorance of foreign missions. 
It is not so long ago that the returned mis- 
sionary came to us with a handful of curios, 
an idol or two, a brief description of strange 
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temples and forms of worship, and a few 


affecting anecdotes about the persecution 
of native Christians or the burning of 
widows. Our conception of a missionary 
was that of the picture on the old certifi- 
_ cate of membership, a man standing under 
a tree with a group of naked savages about 
him and an open Bible in his hand, and our 
notion of heathen conditions was embodied 
in the figure of the hesny Macedonian 
stretching out his eager hands for the gos- 
pel. Today the missionary comes to. us 
with careful descriptions of the country 


where he labors, the government, trades, 


habits and homes of the people, and a clear, 
appreciative review of the history and doc- 
trines of the religion of the people to whom 
he is sent. That is to say, there is a thor- 
ough study of missionary history and a 
thoughtful attempt to understand present 
missionary conditions. | 
Precisely that must be done, and is being 
attempted with flattering promise, by our 
Home Missionary Societies, 
is to be like the man who every year races 
over Europe without having ever seen any- 
thing in his own land. Many are commit- 
ting that folly, and some are carrying it so 
far that they affect foreign accents and 
manners and entertain a silly contempt for 
everything American. There is no such 
speedy and effectual cure for Anglophobia 
-and Gaulonitis as three months’ open- 
minded travel through the United States. 
So also there is nothing that will so quickly 
clarify one’s missionary ideas and give him 
a correct conception of relative values and 
obligations as a course of study in home 
missionary history. | : 
Let us never utter a syllable that shall 
seem to detract from the importance of 4 
thorough study and clear understanding of 
our foreign work, but let us allow our eyes 
to be opened to the equal importance of the 
home work. I say the equal importance! 
That is not too strong a statement. Amer- 
ica must be kept Christian, for America is 
the basé of supplies. We are, and are still 
more truly to be, the great missionary na- 
_ tion of the earth. To our fathers, appeal- 


ing to a native constituency conscious of its | 


obligation to the just-opening west, the 
home missionary problem was compara- 
tively simple, but to us it is a problem be- 
coming more delicate and complicated every 
_ year. Remember that an alien element has 
poured in upon us which has already made 
some of our states nearly, and many cities 
quite, fifty per cent. foreign; and not only 
foreign but utterly indifferent if not openly 
hostile to our religious ideas and problems. 


We have a vast foreign mission field within _ 


the home field! Remember that we still 
have a frontier in spiritua ignorance and 


need; remember that race prejudice is not — 


dead, and that whole classes of our popula- 

tion, of every name and color, are still the 

needy wards of the nation and the churches. 


Not to do it 


Remember the new problems being thrust 


upon us in Alaska and Porto Rico and 
Cuba and Hawaii and the Philippines. The 
home -missionary problem is the greatest 


American problem, and is as fascinating « 
as it is great. It would abundantly pay the ~ 
American Board to devote its energies, for 


a series of years, to the stimulation of in- 
terest in home missions, for, unless the ex- 
isting churches are maintained at the point 
of highest efficiency, and our raw material 


is worked up into an intelligent constitu- | 


ency, the source of supply will prove ut- 
terly inadequate to the growing demands 
upon it. | 

An intelligent, sustained interest in home 
missions can only be secured by a thorough 
study of home missionary history, home 


missionary biography, and the existing 


conditions and pressing needs of the home 


missionary field. We are appealing to you 


young men and women, makers of the 
greater America, actors in the stirring 
scenes that are to make memorable the next 
twenty-five years of American history; we 
are offering you the opportunity to hold 
your country to those ideals and precepts 
which have determined the Yankee charac- 
ter and made possible the glorious Yankee 
history. You cannot afford to be ignorant 
of the great record that has been made by 
our pioneer missionary heroes; you cannot 
afford to be indifferent to the patriotic mo- 
tives and Christian hopes which lie back of 
this work. Study home missionary his- 
tory, let the romance and the glory of home 
missions stir your hearts and you will per- 
ceive that in this mighty movement is the 
brightest hope for the home land and the 
sure prophecy of the world’s salvation. 


A Twentieth Century Crusade 
By C. E. Jerrerson, D.D. 
New York City 


I wonder if-the time has not come for the 
preaching of a new crusade, and whether 
the age does not demand a Peter the Her- 
mit or a St. Bernard rather than a Gama- 
liel or a Thomas Aquinas. 


in the name crusade, for the mention of 
the word carries the mind back to those 
mighty movements in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, in which masses of men 
flung themselves upon the Holy Land in 
desperate and futile efforts to wrench from 
the grip of the Saracen the tomb of our 
Lord. And when one thinks of the mad- 
ness and superstition, the cruelties and 
barbarities, the disillusionments and wide- 
spread catastrophes of those mighty cam- 
paigns one is tempted to offer up the 
prayer, “From all crusades of every sort 
may the good Lord deliver us!” But the 


madness and superstition, the cruelty and 


) I know there . 
is something quixotic and disconcerting - 
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barbarism, were only excrescences and ac- 
cidents. They were not an essential part 
of the crusade idea. There are three per- 
manent elements in every crusade: First, 
a definite and clear-cut goal, rising lustrous 
and alluring before the eye of the mind, 
fascinating men in their waking hours and 
disturbing them even in their slumbers. 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 


sistible momentum against the foe. If this 
be a crusade why should not the twentieth 
century have one? 

If you ask me what shall be the goal 
my reply is: the rescue of America, the 
Republic of the West, land of the Pil- 
grims’ pride, land where our fathers died, 
Washington’s land, and Lincoln’s land, our 


C. E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


Second, a passionate enthusiasm, burning 
up in its white heat all lesser ambitions 
and minor desires, and counting no cost 
too great and no sacrifice too awful if only 


the goal can be attained. Third, loyalty to 


a supreme commander, the loyalty being 
So intense as to melt the soldiers into a 
solid phalanx and send them with irre- 


Holy Land, to wrest this from the hand 
of the Saracen,—this is the goal of the 
new crusade. The Saracen of the twelfth 
century is gone; the Saracen of the twen- 
tieth century is here. He is the rumseller 
and the whoremounger, the gambler and the 
scurvy politician, the dishonest merchant 
and the mischief-making artisan, the greedy 
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| 
| 
“aa unscrupulous capitalist and the anar- 
chistic wage-earner, the bribe-giver and the 
bribe-taker, the law-breaker and the law- 
hater, the ‘home destroyer and the infidel 
and enemy of Christ, the man who loves 
iniquity’ and makes a lie — to break the 
power of his mailed fist, this is the ambi- 
tion of the new crusade. America is in 
danger. As James Russell Lowell said: 
“ Democracy is only an experiment”; and 
the experiment has not yet been completed. 
Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people has not yet demonstrated 
its power to solve the problems it creates 
or to come off victorious over all its foes. 
The star-spangled banner may yet be torn 
to tatters by the fierce winds which blow 
from the deep caves of the human heart. 

Where shall we get the fire? Where 
God puts it, —in the hearts of the young. 
He kindles hot flames in the veins of 

youth because there are objects in his 
nights world-plan which can be secured 
only by the energy of fire. Young men for 
action, old men for counsel; so it has been 
from the beginning and so will it be to 
the end. To set the young people of 
America moving against the Saracen — this 
is the supreme work of the American 
pulpit. 

How shall we do it? 
militant note. 
certain sound who shall prepare himself 
for battle? A distinguished professor of 
Harvard has said that the world needs 
a moral equivalent of war,. something 
which will appeal to men as universally as 
war does, and which instead of destroying 
men’s souls will save them. The New Tes- 
tament presents and expounds just such. an 
equivalent. Christian life is warfare. The 
crowning virtues of a soldier are the char- 
acteristic virtues of a Christian. Jesus 
came not to send peace, but a sword;,he 
came to array bad men against good men 
and good men against bad men, and he told 
his disciples that they would be hated and 
wounded, and possibly killed. He spoke 
thus because he knew what is in man. He 
knew that the human heart responds. to 
— to dare and to do, suffer and to 

ie, 

It is in this manner we ‘must approach 
the young men of our republic. We must 
make it clear that the Christian life is not 
tame and prosaic, but adventuresome and 
beset with perils. We must say: If you 
want excitement, adventure, danger, op- 
portunity to be chivalric, chance to show 


By striking the 


of what sort of stuff you are, then. come . 


and march in this great | crusade! The 
age of chivalry is here, the age of Ro- 
mance is at hand, and he is a recreant and 
a coward who does not march against 
the Saracen! | 


If the trumpet gives an un- 
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Once there was too much looking for- 
ward, too much said about the other world. 
Young people do not want to be an angel, 
and with the angels stand: they prefer to 
wrestle in the dusty arena of the earth, 
and the instincts by which they cling te- 
naciously to the present world are im- 
planted by the Eternal, and are expressive 
of His will. Later on ‘there was too much 
introspection, too much looking in, too 
much scrutiny of the feelings. Feelings in 
youth are as multitudinous as the waves of 
the sea. Oh, the raptures and ecstacies, the 
agonies and despairs, the elations and de- 
pressions of youth! To attempt to read the 
state of the soul from the fluctuating 
emotions of the fickle and changeable heart 
— that way madness lies, and weakness, and 
possible soul-desolation. There has been 
too much introspection, and not enough of 
the blast of the bugle: Down with the Sara- 
cen! 

Lately there has been too much testinbays 
which amounted to nothing and too much 
reporting of things contemplated instead 
of things achieved. Instead of fighting in 
compact and victorious phalanxes we have 
waged a desultory and spasmodic warfare, 
spending an immense amount of time in 
speculating on the stature of the giants 
and in tasting the different varieties of 
grapes. There has been too much of the 
consolatory and soothing note in sermon 
and prayer, in prayer service and conven- 
tion, and not enough of the lunge and the 
push of the soldier lifted by the vision of 
an enemy to be overthrown! 

There is a whole world of instinct and 
passion, of energy and power, which must 
be laid hold of and turned against the 
Saracen; instinct that craves conflict, pas- 
sion that burns to expend itself, energy 
that is mighty for the pulling down of 
strongholds and for the creation of a new 
earth. 

Let us call the young people of America 
to a great and glorious war. There is as 
good a chance to be heroic now as men 
had at Lexington or Bunker Hill, at Gettys- 
burg, or in the Wilderness, at Santiago or 
San Juan Hill. It will be a long cam- 
paign. No three-months men are wanted. 
Every man must enlist for life. It will be 
a costly war. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars must be expended, and tens of thou- 
sands of lives must be sacrificed before the 
Saracen is overthrown. 

The young Isaiah in the temple caught 
a glimpse of God. From the ineffable 
glory came a voice, “ Who will go?”, and 
the young man replied, “ Send me!” Out 
of the heavens there comes! the old, old 
question, “ Who will go?” In the answer 
which falls from the young man’s lips 
lies concealed the destiny of our Republic. 
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VOICE FROM THE STATE 
UNIONS 


Light in Darkness; or The 
White Man’s Book 


By Mrs. CaswELi-Broap 


ESUS said: ‘‘The people who sat in 
darkness saw a great light; and to 
them who sat in the region and shadow 

of death, to them did light spring up.” 


One hundred years ago, the President of 
these United States, Thomas Jefferson, 
sent out two brave young men to explore the 
vast wilderness that stretched from the 
mouth of the Missouri River near St. Louis, 
to the mouth of the Columbia River in the 
unexplored Oregon Country of the north- 
west. The names of these two men are quite 
familiar to you, especially/so at this time, 
( Meriwether Lewis aptain William 
Clark ). 

One incident during this expedition 
throws a sidelight upon the strength and 
resourcefulness of thesetwo men, especially 
Captain Clark. 

At one time they found ‘themselves, with 
a depleted company, and scant provisions, 
surrounded by a band of warlike savages, 
who had planned a treacherdus massacre. 
Captain Clark decided to gall a council of 
these Indians. They came, but they came 
fully armed, which looked suspicious. 

At the long council table, Captain Clark 
sat at one end, and the haughty chief at the 
other. The air and manner of the chief 
convinced the white men that they were 
doomed. He was sullen and silent a long 
time. At length, he drew from beneath his 
blanket a rattlesnake skin, stuffed with 
powder and ball and threw it towards 
Captain Clark. This was a declaration of 
war; and every white man expected at any 
moment to hear the blood curling war 
whoop and to see the deadly tomahawk 
over his head. The Indians only awaited 
a signal from their chief to begin their 
bloody work, | 

Captain Clark held in his hand a whip- 
stick with which he deliberately turned the 
snake skin over and over, drawing it slowly 
to himself. All was still as death. His own 
life, and the lives of his men hung on some 
deed of daring at that moment. 

After a while, he succeeded in coiling the 
snake skin around his whip-stick, when, 
with a sudden motion, he flirted it back to 
the haughty chief and said with dignity and 
boldness: ‘‘If the Indians want war—the 
Indians can have war!” 


Being is wrong, 


This prompt acceptance of the challenge 


' led the Indians to suspect that recruits were 


at hand to protect their victims, and quietly 
and silently, one by one, they withdrew 


from the council table and disappeared in 


the wilderness. 


Lewis and Clark became mutch interested — 


in the various tribes of Indians encountered 
on the expedition. Captain Clark had a 
special fancy for the Mandans, Nez Percés 
and Flat Heads, and gained a powerful 
influence over them. 

The Flat Head Indians were a simple 
harmless people, with fewer vices than any 
other tribe in the country. One day while 
holding a religious ceremony, a stranger sat 
among them. At the close he said: 

‘‘ Your mode of worshipping the Supreme 
Instead of pleasing Him, 
you are displeasing Him. The white people 
toward the rising sun have a book giving 
the true method of worship. If you follow 
the directions given in that book—you will, 
when you die, go to the country where the 
Supreme Being lives, and be forever with 
Him.”’ 

Having received this information, the 
Flat Heads called a council and decided 


if these words were true, they ought to. 


have that book. Their Great Father, Cap- 
tain Clark, would know, and would tell 
them the whole truth. Certain of their 
number should go to St. Louis and ask him 
about the wonderful book. They appoint- 
ed four chiefs, two old and two young men, 
to go to St. Louis, and present this matter 
to their Great Father, Captain Clark. 

These four chiefs walked 3,000 miles 
across the continent through thick forests, 
overextensive plains, and climbing almost 
impassable mountains. 

Arriving at St. Louis, they presented 
themselves to Captain Clark with their 
message of inquiry about the book of the 
white man. ‘* The words of the stranger 
are true,” said Captain Clark. ‘‘ There is 
such a book.’”’ ‘Their next step was to see 
the wonderful book, and take a copy to 
their waiting people. 

‘These Indians remained in St. Louis a 
long time. They were well cared for, sup- 
plied with food, clothing, and shelter. They 
were feasted, blanketed and ornamented, 
for St. Louis has always been kind to the 
Indians. They were taken to the theatre, 
and other places of amusement—but no one 
helped them find the book. 

St. Louis was then a Roman Catholic 
City, and the Bible was not allowed in the 
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hands of the people. In this Papal City, 
their mission was a failure. That for which 
they had walked 3,000 miles was withheld 
from them. | 

Three of their number, through exposure, 
died. ‘The survivor, a broken-hearted man, 
prepared toreturn to his people. His fare- 
we.l address to Captain Clark has been pre- 
served. I will give you a brief extract from 
it ; | 
‘‘T came to you.” he said, ‘‘ over a trail of 
many moons from thesetting sun. I came 
with one eye partly opened for more light 
for my people in darkness. I go back with 
both eyes closed. I go back blind, to my 
blind people.” | 

‘*My people sent 
me to you to get the 
white man’s Book of 
Heaven. You took 
me where you allow 


dance, as we do not 
ours, and the Book 
was notthere. You 
took me where they 
worship the Great 
Spirit with candles, 
and the Book was 
not there.” | 

‘tAs I go back over 
the long, sad trail to 
my people of the 
dark land, you make 
my feet heavy with 
gifts, but the Book 
is not among them.” 

‘‘ When I tell my 
poor blind people in 
the Council that I 


Book, no word will 
be spoken. One by 
one they will rise 
up and go out in 
silence.” 

‘*My people will 
die in darkness, and 
go on the long path 
to other hunting 
grounds. No white 
man’s’ Book will 
make the way plain 
to the Great Spirit. I have no more words.” 

This pathetic message was published and 
touched the heart of the land. 

The Methodist Missionary Board sent 
Revs. Jason and Daniel Lee out to these 
Indians with the Gospel message, but they 
were not pleased with the country of the 
Flat Heads, and settled seventy-five miles 
away from them in the beautiful Willamette 
Valley, and did good work there. 

A year later, in 1835, our American Board 
sent out Marcus Whitman and Samuel 
Parker, who went directely to the Flat 
Heads. The Flat Heads and Nez Percés, 
together gave them a warm welcome. 

They had a big council and made eloquent 


MRS. CASWELL-BROAD 


_and knit. 


speeches. Nearly every speech closed with 
these significant words: ‘‘ We now see what 
we never saw before—a man near to.Ged.” 
In 1836, Marcus Whitman returned to New 
Y«rk for his loveky Narcissa, and for more 
missionaries. Securing Rev. Henry Spald- 
ing and bride, the littlecompany made rapid 
preparations for the long, difficult, danger- 

ous journey qacross the continent. | 
On the last evening, the church held a 
farewell service with these missionaries. 
The pastor gave out the old familiar hymn: 

‘* Yes my native land I love thee, 
All thy scenes I love them well; 
Friends, connections, happy Country, 
Can I bid you all farewell ?” 
| At first the whole 
congregation joined 
heartily in the sing- 
ing, then one by one 
they ceased, and 
sobs were heard in 
all parts of the 
house. The last 
stanza was sung by 
the sweet voice of 
Narcissa Whitman 
alone,—clear, musi- 
cal, unwavering: 


‘‘In the desert let 
me labor, 
On the mountains 
let me tell, 
How He died, our 


To redeem a world 
from hell; 
Let me hasten—let 
me hasten, 
In that pagan land 
to dwell.” 


The next morn- 
ing, the bridal party 
started for the Ore- 
gon wilderness to 
carry the blessed 
light to ‘‘the people 
sitting in darkness”’ 
in our Christian 
land. 

During a recent 
_ visit to the great 
northwest, we could but contrast our com- 
fortable journey with that taken by these 
fair missionary brides,—nearly seventy 
years ago,—a wedding tour of 3,500 miles. 
No railroads, not even a wagon road, and no 
ferry boats to take them acrvss the streams. 

Dr. Whitman was a young physician, 
strong, resolute, with fire in his deep blue 
eyes, and courage in his heart. ) 

Henry Spalding was a long, lank, youth, 
with a deeply thoughtful face, and a soul 
thrilled with apostolic fire. 

Mrs. Spalding was as delicate as a sea 
shell. She could draw, paint, spin, weave, 
Narcissa Whitman was beautiful, 
Her golden hair shone like the sun, and her 


blessed Saviour, ~ 
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voice in song was enrapturing. How did 
they cross the wide prairies and plains, these 
delicate women,—the very first of their sex 
who had attempted it? How did they cross 
the big rivers and snow capped mountains? 
Why were they not captured or killed by the 
Indians? Who can describe the hardships, 
the weary days and nights of that rough 
journey of 3,500 miles? | 

Poor Mr. Spalding seemed to be the victim 
of circumstances. He waskicked bya mule, 
shaken by the ague, stripped of clothing, 
blankets and tent, by a tornado, crowded 


into the water by an awkward cow, but. 


catching hold of her tail, was pulled out by 
the same animal. 

At one time he was sorely tempted to 
return to New York, but his wife, who was 
far from well, brought him to himself by the 
remark: ‘‘I have started for the Rocky 
Mountains, and I expect to go there!” 

Narcissa Whitman was equally heroic. 

At last after sundry experiences with 
streams and mountain sides, and canyons 
and Indians, and hunger and thirst, and un- 
speakable fatigue, these bride heroines— 
these blessed missionary women, descended 
the Blue Mountains and looked into the 
valley of the Columbia River. 

Mt. Hood in the distance gave them wel- 
come. The bridal tour was ended. The 
capture of the northwest for Christ was 
begun. | 

The story of the work of Marcus and 
Narcissa Whitman among those Indians and 
of all that Dr. Whitman achieved for the 
United States is too familiar to be repeated 
here. | 
It seems a mysterious Providence that 
after eleven years of sacrificial service, their 
own beloved Indians for whom they had 
prayed, and to whom their unwearied hands 
had ministered in sickness and distress, 


MISSIONARY 


should have been left to such an act of 
human butchery. 

‘The massacre took place on the 29th of 
November, 1847. Fourteen persons at the 
Mission were murdered. Dr. Whitman sat 
at his desk reading. Several Indians were 
in the house, as usual. One of these sat 
down by his side, and, to attract his atten- 
tion, asked for medicine. Another came 
behind him with a tomahawk concealed 
under his blanket. (I have seen that toma- 
hawk.) With two heavy blows on the back 
of the Doctor’s head, he brought him to the 
floor. Another sprang forward and cut his 
throat. Yet he lingered until night. 


While Narcissa bent over her wounded | 


husband, mingling her tears with his blood, 
she was shot, and fell to the floor, but arose 
and continued to minister to the dying one. 
She prayed for her husband, she prayed for 
her adopted Indian children, she prayed for 
her murderers! 


But why distress you with further particu- 


lars? Let us take comfort that the seed 
thus sown in sacrifice and blood has yielded 
a rich harvest for our Lord. For Whitman 


College is one result, Whitman College, 


which is sending out consecrated young men 
and women to carry on the work so heroically 
begun by Marcus and Narcissa Whitman. 

Not long ago, Mr. Broad and I stood upon 
the spot where these martyr missionaries 
gave their lives daily for those deluded 
Indians. . | 

We stood upon the spot from whence they 
went home to receive the martyr’s crown. 

We stood by that lonely graveat Waiilat- 


pu, six miles from Walla Walla, Washing- 


ton. And the words of Christ came to us 
with new significance. 
‘* He that saveth his life—shall lose it.” 
‘“‘He that'loseth his life—for my sake, 
and the Gospel’s, the same shall save it.’’ 


\ 


Look for the December Number. 


Cadman, the appointed preacher of the year, and Dr. Newell Dwight 


° ‘WO of the noblest addresses at Des Moines were those of Dr. S. P. 


Hillis, who spoke by invitation of the Society. These addresses, 
uncondensed and unmutilated, will appear in the December Home Missionary. 
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NEEDS OF 
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me D. KINGSBURY, D.. 
Utah | 


W* were in Boise, the gem of Idaho— 


that garden of alfalfa and rich 
orchards and homes of men cradled 
in the mountains of God —and standing 
by the beautiful memorial chapel which 
tearful love has raised as a memorial 
to the dead. They said to me, ‘* Would 
ou join us in a Sabbath- school picnic 
in the grove?” ‘‘Why, certainly, if 
you won’t have any of those long speeches 
that I listened to in my boyhood.” ‘‘ Ah, 
but you are a tenderfoot; you don’t 
know how we do things here.” And soon 
we were on the great haycarts, and the 
long procession of carriages moved for- 
ward and down into the locust and walnut 
groves, with swings and games for the 
children, a rollicking feast for the young 
people, a royal dinner and a royal supper, 
and for once in the world we were not tell- 
ing each other to be good or trying to be 
good, but we were good. 

And in the midst of it they said, “ Do you 
know about Pearl?” |“Why, what is 
Pearl?” “Why, a mining camp up in the 
mountains here, where they have never had 
the gospel.” “How far away?” . “ Twen- 
ty-five miles.” “How do you get there?” 
“On the coach.” “When?” “ Tomor- 
row morning at seven o'clock.” So there 
we were with a full load—you want to 
go with a full load to keep those springs 
from tossing you up into the air and down 


- on the floor of the stage, you know. We 


never announce ourselves as preachers of 
the gospe!, but somehow or other —I don’t 
know whether it is the cut of the coat; I 
think it is the cut of the man —the conver- 
sation becomes religious, and we had quite 


-a religious time of it in the coach. 
Up over the mountains and down through — 


the canyons, and by-and-by down on the 
slope there is the little camp of Pearl. An- 
other illustration of that Shepherd life, go- 
ing into the wilderness to seek the sheep 
that was lost — going, going, till He found 
it, and bringing it home to Himself! The 


: telephone had borne the message, “ Will 


you listen to me in the schoolhouse? I am 
to preach the gospel in the schoolhouse to- 
night.” A large building; it was crowded 
full—as many men as women. I never 
preached the gospel to a more attentive 


THE FRONTIER, AND 
SOURCE OF HELP 


preaching of the gospel. 


throng. And aftet the preaching service 
they gathered about me and said, “Oh, we 
never have had a church here, nor the 
The nearest 
church is twenty-five miles on the one side 
and eighty miles on the other. Can’t we 
have the gospel?” And ~ began to realize 
that that was a little bit of the frontier. 

In a beautiful little church I saw the 
whole camp gathered together, standing in 
the presence of Almighty God, dedicating 
that little house to His service forever. 

Some one said to me, “Do you know 
about Gibbonsville?” “ Why, no; I never 
heard about Gibbonsville.” “ Don’t you 
know, up in the big hole where General 
Gibbons fought with the Indians twenty- 
four hours without cessation, and where 
the government has erected a monument to 
those who fell there on the battlefield? The 
little camp named itself after General Gib- 
bons, and they never have had the gospel 
there and they are thirty-six miles from 
any Christian church of any denomination. 
They are far away from Christian influence 
and sympathy and help; can’t you send a 
missionary there?” Pretty soon my mis- 
sionary was on the field, and they said to 
him, “Why, this is the place where the 
saloon reigns; here is the place where we 
raise up men to send down to Salmon City 
when the court sits—men who are tried 
for murder and hung up between the heav- 
ens and the earth for all sorts of crime. 
Go away with your gospel; we don’t want 
your gospel here.” But my missionary = 
a man of some tact and wit as well a 
gospel truth, and he said, “ Why, no, no; "T 
am a man sent here; I don’t feel at liberty 
to go away. Indeed, I don’t see anything 
else for me to do but to hire a hal! and 
preach the gospel.” And so pretty soon he 
was preaching the gospel, and these very 
men came in out of curiosity to see what 
the preacher would say, and the little hall 
was crowded, and the spirit of God came 
down upon the people. 

Oh, give me a_man of God, with the 
thought of the Bible, with the praying 
church behind him, with the Holy Ghost 
as his helper, and the things of the earth 


shall never be able to stand against: the . 


progresss of the gospel! And by-and-by 
the feeling grew tender, and men got up 
and testified. There was a boy over there, 
sixteen years old, that never saw a religious 
service in his life, and his brother,®four- 
teen years old, by his side, that never heard 


a word of the gospel of Jesus Christ; and 
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one after another they testified to the loving 
kindness of God that had come into their 
hearts. And there were a Jewess and her 
daughter converted. Do you know what a 
night there is before the Jew before he is 
converted? Until then Jesus of Nazareth 
is a humbug —they used that word to me 
in a synagogue in Montreal; the story of 
the gospel is an idle tale: But after the 
Jew is converted, Jesus of Nazareth is Lord 
of life and glory. Oh, it would have done 
your hearts good to hear the mother tell 
how the light of God and the ee of 
heaven had 
come into their. 
hearts! ‘The'| 
little church 
was bought — 
all built and 
ready to be| 
made over into. 
a church — and 

they sent word 
to me, *‘ Aren't | 
you coming to. 
dedicate our. 
Charan: 
be sure I am.” 
Up in Divide, 
Mont., twa. 
o'clock in the. 
morning) | 
‘* Where shall I 

find a place to 

stay until the. 
stage comes at 

seven o'clock in 

the morning?” 

‘* At the hotel, 

three - quarters 

of a mile down > 
in the sa ge- 
brush, then. 
turning to your | 
left I think you | 
will find it.” Ij | 
was rattling at 
the door a long | 
time before. 
anyone Came, | 
and when fin- 

ally the door 


‘Was opened, a 


man—I think he was deaf and dumb, for he 


didn’t say a word—showed me upstairs with » 


a lighted candle and left me to my own med- 
itations. And then the next morning we 
started out and met the mountain blizzard. 
Did you ever see one? Did you ever feel 
it in your face, cutting to the quick? Oh, 
the cold of it, up on the mountain, 6,000, 
7,000, 9,000 feet high! and then one mighty 
plunge down, going down 3,000 feet and 
going two miles and a half, and then along 
side a little brook which goes babbling along 
through the pines and firs like a New Eng- 
land brook, a beautiful ride of two miles, 
until you come in sight of Gibbonsville, the 
beautiful little camp. And that night the 


J. D. KINGSBURY, D.D. 


whole town was together to greet me, and 
they stayed until the early hours of Sab- 
bath morning, when we had to send them 
away. And then we had a dedicatory serv- 
ice, the little church crowded to its utmost 
capacity; and we had the first sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper that they had ever 
seen, and the people outside were looking 
on in wonder and amazement. And in the 
evening they came from the canyons and 
the ranches all over the country to dedi- 
cate that little church; and they had a 
choir. They had gathered a choir over 
there, with the 
old, old an- 
thems which 
some of them 
had sung long 
ago in their far- 
away homes, 
and the spirit 
was so tender 
and so beauti- 
ful! And by- 
and-by the 
whole crowd of 
people arose 
and repeated 
together those 
words of dedi- 
cation, ‘‘In the 
name of the 
Father, the 
son and the 
Holy Ghost we 
dedicate this 
church to the 
worship of 
Almighty God, 
and we pray 
the blessing of 
Heaven upon 


ship here to all 
generations.” 
And when the 
.service was 
over, the people 
| gathered about 
me with tears 
of joy, and the 
very men who 
had said, ‘‘Go 
away with your gospel, we don’t want 
your gospel,” with great tears running 
down their cheeks said to me, ‘‘ This is the 
gospel which comes to our hearts, and the 
gospel we love. 

I want to tell you that the frontier is not 
diminishing. There are the railroads which 
start from Santa Fé and go away out to 
Torrance, and with the intent of going 
down into Brother Rees’ country in 
Texas, and all that country unexplored by 
us; and 200 miles of the Pecos Valley, with 
alfalfa and fruit} where the farmers are 
flocking in great numbers, and not ex- 
plored by us. Why? Because we haven't 
the means and haven’t the men to send 


those who wor-. 
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there. And what are we doing? We are 


standing alongside that long track and say- . 


ing, as the Methodists and Baptists and 
Presbyterians are pressing into the field, 
“ Onward, Christian soldiers!” Oh, breth- 


ren in God, we want to stop singing the © 


song and join the procession and move with 


Well, then, there are the miners. Have 


- you ever seen the miners pouring out of the 
mountain, coming up on those platforms 
which roll around that unending wire, pour- 
ing out like a living stream? There are 
the bunkhouses on the copper rocks where 


these men bunk, a long line of them; and 
there is the eating-place down there, where 
three times a day the miner gets his meals; 
and up in that bunkhouse he sometimes 
dreams of home and the old chapel and the 
songs they used to sing, and it makes a 
purpose in his heart for a better life. And 
in the morning he comes down — where? 
What place is open to him? There is the 
saloon and the gambling house and the 
gateway to hell, and the poor boy, sur- 
rounded by all these influences of sin and 
Satan, overborne with the _ temptation, 
plunges from heaven to hell; and nothing 
shall stop him or uplift him or save him 
but the gospel of God; and it remains for 
the churches to send the gospel into that 
camp of the miners, that they may be told 


_the story of undying love. 

Well, now I hear a good: deal hear 
it on this platform—what kind of men 
shall we send? 


Oh, send only the best 


men. But, Heaven help us, who knows 


who the best men are? Prof. Deitrich 


wrote on the brow of Walter Scott, “ Dunce 
_he is, and dunce he will remain,” and Prof. 
_ Deitrich would never have been known to 
posterity if he hadn’t written that on the 
of Walter Scott. William Carey was 


a poor cobbler, and then a Baptist preacher . 


in a little church, and he conceived the idea 
_ of carrying the gospel to the heathen across 
the sea. They said to him, “ William, at- 
tend to your little church; you are out of 


your mind.” But he still persevered, and 
_by-and-by, when he had liberty to go to 
India, the East India Company wouldn’t 
give him a landing, and the English church 
ridiculed his mission. But he translated the 
Bible into twenty-three dialects; he led 
thousands and tens of thousands of those 
_ people to the throne of God and the Lamb 
_-—and by-and-by, when he died, the East 
_ India Company, which wouldn’t give him a 
landing, lowered its flag at half mast, and 
the Bishop of the English church came to 
_ pronounce the benediction over his dying 
bed. Oh, we don’t know who are the best 
men. Give me a man with all possible 
_ training; give me a man with all equipment, 
but best of all, give me a man who knows 
his Bible and knows his God and has the 
_ sense and the wisdom and the tact to meet 


and lead and uplift his fellow-men, and the 


call of Almighty God, and I will send him 
anywhere in the frontier to do the work 
of the blessed Master. 


“The Mother of all Living” 


‘By Rev. W. G. PupDEFOOT, A.M. 


In the book of Genesis, third chapter and 
the 20th verse, we read that Adam called his 
wife’s name Eve because she was the mother 
of all living, and in as true a sense we can 
call the Home Missionary Society, The 
Mother of All Living Christians and of all 
benevolences that have sprung from Christi- 
anity. The first home missionary society 
was: organized in Jerusalem by the Lord 
Himself. There was born the Mother 
Society. The society had an executive 
committee of twelve with a very small 


constituency, but the whole world for its 


field. Its growth was marvelous and itisa 
matter of history well known to all, that in 
three centuries it had conquered the known 
world. The peaceful submissiveness of 
these early Christians was more than a 
match for Imperial Rome. Rome, after 
dragging all the nations and rude tribes at 
hir chariot wheels by force of arms, capitu- 
lated to the followers of the Prince of Peace. 

I am not going to take your time with an 
essay on early Christianity. but one cannot 
help but think of what might have been the 
glories of the next few centuries, had not 
the church linked the cross of Christ with 
Constantine’s gory sword. Nevertheless, 
whatever gleams of light come out of the 
dark ages, they come from churches that 
became mothers to smaller churches. Ger- 
many, the Fatherland, and England, the 
Motherland, in time became the great centers 
of the Mother Society. The world was 
small then, but mighty discoveries were 
constantly being made and the greatest 
perhaps that of the world’s shape, and. the 
discovery of America. It was not until the 
Igth century that the mother churches de- 
veloped a missionary spirit to reach the 
peoples of the world. Some feeble attempts 
were made in the 17th century, but were 
futile, as might be expected, as they were 
started by an act of Parliament. Everyone 
in our Congregational body has heard of the 
historic hay stack, but I wonder how many 
have heard of the historic stage coach. Now 
there is a close connection between a hay 
stack and a coach when we remember the 
horses. Now it happened soon after the 
prayer meetings at the hay stack, there were 
some godly ministers riding on their way to 
Andoverand they beganto think on missions 
in general and it came to their minds that 
the great need of the day was a National 
Domestic Missionary Society; they foresaw 
that such a system would gather the 
resources of philanthropy, patriotism and 
Christian sympathy throughout our country 
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into one vast reservoir from which a stream 
should flow to Georgia, and to Louisiana, to 
Missouri and to Maine. (See Dr. Clark’s 
‘‘ Leavening the Nation” for the above inci- 
dent in full). 

But today, brethren, we see that not only 
were these good men right, but the stream 
has become a mighty river—unconfined it 
spreads a wide warm gulf stream of Christ- 
ianity over the whole world. What part of 
the habitable globe today that has not some 
son or daughter of a home mission church 
preaching the Gospel. The home mission- 
ary mother is 
right proud of 
her offspring. 
She can say 
without arro- 
gance ‘‘They 
reckon ill who 
leave me out. 
I am the wings, 
with me they 
fly.” For not 
only the suc- 
cess of the be- 
nevolences of 
the church de- 
pends upon her, 
their very life 
is part of hers. 
It was through 
the success of 
the mother that 
others came to 
the birth and 
have been 
nourished. 
‘Take away the 
streams that 
came from the 
old mother’s 
breast and 
where would 
be our benevo- 
lences today. 
Let me give 
you a concretp | 


To New West Education Com- 


mission, 5,879.71 
To American Sunday School 
Union, ta 


To Ministerial Relief Fund, -. §,259.46 
To College and Educational | 

Society, 
To American Tract Society, 


$589,857.01 
- 351,462.89 


For other Benevolences, 


Grand Total, . $941,319.90 

In one year 
Michigan gave 
to the American 
Board, $11,000, 
and $10,000 of 
this came from 
home mission 
churches and 
those that had 
been. 

Now let us 
come down to 
I903 and take. 
Nebraska and 
what do we find 
this home mis- 
sionary state 
doing? They 
have three mis- 
sionaries in 
Japan, one in 
Central Turkey, 
and a work in 
Madeira, rais- 
ing $1,700. If 
we turn to the 
home benevo- 
lences we find 
the Nebraska 
Home Mission- 
ary Society 
raised $713.03 
for the state. 


For the Ed- 


instance. | 

Congregal-| ucational 
tional Michigan Society, 
was born in. REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, A.M. $280.00 
1842. So small For the 
was the little body that when it introduced American Missionary Associ- 
itself at the Detroit Presbytery, the mod- ation, ; - 210.00 


erator raised his eye-brows and his voice, and 
said. ‘‘ Who and what and where is the Con- 
gregational church of Michigan?” Let us 
take her first fifty years, and what did she do? 


To the American Home Mission- 
ary Society, $227,820.82 
To the American Board, ‘ - 198,116.73 
To the American Missionary 
Association, 
To Congregational Church Build- 
ing Society, 
To Sunday School and Publish- 


77,187.38 
56,713.92 


For the Church Building Society, gO.gO 
For the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing-Society,; . 69.09 
For specials, ‘ 25.00 
Academy Endowment Fund, : 25.00 


A total for foreign missionary work of 
$1,700.00 and for home, $1,470.37. These 
represent to the work of the Women’s 
Boards oF Nebraska—out of a total of 
$3,170.37 —$713.03 reserved for home 
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missions. Is it not just like a mother 
- giving more than she keeps? Is it not 
wonderful to go into a small mission church 
on the frontier and hear them reading a 
letter from their worker in Ceylon? 

I like’to compare the Home Missionary 
Society and our other benevolences with the 
Great Lakes. I count her Lake Superior, 
because none of the other lakes flow into her 
while she flows into all the rest. When 
Lake Superior is low, the boats get fast on 
the St. Clair flats, you can almost walk dry 
shod across Niagara’s brink; the St. 
Lawrence is sent back with the advancing 
tide too feeble to resent, but. when Lake 
Superior is full the boats float like corks 
down the St. Clair, Niagara’s roar can be 
heard for miles, while the St. Lawrence, 
‘©The American Board,” flows majestically 
back, full sweep out past Point Eternity and 
victoriously turns the tide to spread itself 
over the seven seas. Well may the Home 
Missionary Society be called the mother of 
all. Like all mothers she has had her 
troubles with her children. Some of them 
became restive, became tired of the old 
home. ‘The mother counseled and pleaded; 
‘‘ wait until you are stronger,” she said; but 
no, ‘‘go we must, mother, we are stronger 
than you think” and so they left with the 
mother’s blessing, and they called back, ‘‘we 
won't forget you, mother. We willsend you 
gifts.’ But alas, some of them could not, nay 
they could not hold what they had, and so to 
the weakest and most needy of their own 
children they said, you must die, we cannot 
help you, and the old mother wept over the 
dead grandchildren and could not be com- 
forted, for they were not. She knew that 
had her sons taken her advice these little 
ones might have been saved. eee 


Brethren it isa very grave question that 


faces us today. At peace with all the world 
but not at peace with ourselves; lawless- 
ness such as we have witnessed in the mining 
states; the mad lynchings of the south; 
the almost total disregard of life. We hear 
of an Iroquois theatre burning, or a Slocum 
disaster and we are at white heat, but alas, 
the very heat of our indignation burns out 
the cooler thought of action. We hear of 
two men killed and five wounded every day 
in our anthracite coal mines and enjoy our 


firesides without a thought of sadness over 
the fate of the men who mined the coal. 


We ride in our palatial cars as free from 


care or fear as if fifty-five thousand were not 
killed on our railways in the last five years, 
nor think of the seventy-three thousand 
killed and wounded last year. Weread that 
in this land of plenty over seven thousand 
perished by their own hands last year and 
many more died by the handsof others. We 
know the cost of crime is nearly eight hun- 


dred millions of dollars annually. We read 


of a reign of crime in our great cities that 
are the scandals of the earth. We know 
that many hundreds of places are without a 
church or a Sabbath school in our land. We 
are morally sure that the only way to cure 
the sores of the daughters of our people is 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, We know this 
I say, but like the disobedient son, say, ‘‘I go 
sir,” andgo not. Wedo not realize the im- 
perative duty toward God and our fellow 
men in relation to our own country. Let 
me quote from America’s greatest preacher, 
Dr. Bushnell: ‘I say not that we must for- 
sake other and distant fields of duty, I only 
say there can be no other duty at all com- 
parable to the duty of saving our country. 
None that God so manifestly imposes. 
What less than a romantic folly could it 
seem to any sober mind, if such indeed were 
the alternative, to be pouring out our mercies 
into the obscure outposts of heathenism and 
leaving this great nation, this brightest hope 
of the ages, to go down as a frustrated and 
broken experiment.’’ Jeremiah says, ‘‘Even 
the sea monsters draw out the breast; they 
give suck totheir young ones. The daughter 
of my people has become cruel like the 
ostriches in the wilderness,” and Paul, ‘‘ But 
if any provide not for his own, and espe- 
cially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel.” | 

Brethren I cannot but feel that if we had 
worked as hard and been as zealous for our 
mother in providing her with the means to 
do her beneficent work as we have in devis- 
ing new schemes which will gently lead her 


to her grave, she would continue to be in > 


the future as she has been in the past, the 
Glory of our Congregational Zion, The 
Mother of All. | 
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THE CLOSING HOUR 


Valedictory Address 
By Cyrus Norturop, LL.D. 
The Retirin President 


I THINK you must all be weary with list- 
ening tosomany papers and addresses, 
excellent though they have been. If 

the Congregational Home Missionary Soci- 


ety had not elected me President a year ago, 


without my knowledge, I should not be 
under the painful necessity of taxing your 
patience further. I will at least try to be 
merciful. 

I believe very heartily in the Home Mis- 
sionary Society. It has done a great work, 
not the least valuable of which, perhaps, 
has been the keeping alive of a good many 
dying churches that probably will never 
rise from the bed of death, but the Lord 
knows what influence for good may ema- 
nate from a dying bed, and perhaps this 
part of the society’s work may prove in the 
final account to have been more valuable 
than it now appears to have been. But no- 
body can doubt that the establishment of the 
church at Plymouth was better work than 
trying to resuscitate the church at Sardis 
that had a name that it lived but was dead. 
I have always recognized Christ’s power 
to raise the dead, whether it be Lazarus or 
a church; and I am always glad when his 
voice is heard bidding the dead to come 
forth; but if, after a reasonable lapse of 
time for response, nothing comes forth, I 
think the tomb might as well be closed. 
Still, it must be borne in mind that in these 
dying or seemingly dying churches some of 
the ablest and most devoted men in the 
church have been trained, and the services 
they have rendered and the offerings they 
have made have been large enough to repay 
all that had ever been spent upon their 
feeble home churches. 

On the other hand, the percentage of 
churches outside of New England that were 
originally established by the aid of the 
Home Missionary Society is very large, 
and today there are probably few of our 
churches in the West, no matter how large 
and prosperous, that would not find, if the 
records were searched, that they had at 
some time been under obligations to the 
missionary society for much needed help. 

The successful prosecution of missionary 
work requires a clear vision of what needs 
to be done, and a strong faith that it is 
worth doing—in other words, a strong 
conviction of the importance of missionars 
work as a means of Christianizing the 
world. Let the church weaken in its faith 
in either of these two points and a partial 


paralysis of missionary zeal must result. 


Men think too much of their money to give 
freely to what is in their opinion not im- 
portant. “JI,” said Jesus, “if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto Me.” What we 


want is a faith in Jesus Christ like that 


which He had in Himself. When human 
welfare here and hereafter is seen to be 
dependent on Him, He becomes important — 
and men are drawn to Him. But cut the 
tie that binds human welfare to Christ, He 
will no longer be lifted up and men will 
not be drawn to Him. “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” What 
does that mean? Does it mean to us what 
it meant to our fathers? If it means any- 
thing, it is the expression of the most sub- 
lime fact of all the ages. And it is the 
proclamation of this fact which brings God 
and men nearer to each other in love and 


_makes it possible for them to become one in 


spirit and purpose as they could not and did 
not amid the thunderings of Sinai. 

It is the business of the Home Mission- 
ary Society to establish churches and main-. 
tain the preaching of the Gospel in all parts 
of our country where the people either can- 
not or will not do this for themselves. We 
are assembled in a prosperous city, west of 
the Mississippi river, in a state once em- 
braced in the Louisiana territory, that by 
wise statesmanship was purchased from 


France and for the good of all concerned 


was made a part of the United States. I 
am told that in this region once known as 
Louisiana there are now thirty thousand 
Protestant churches, and I believe there are 
more than fifteen hundred of these that are 
Congregational. If we are intelligent and 
loyal Congregationalists we must rejoice to 
see the churches of our own denomination 
multiply and prosper; but if we are also 
intelligent and loyal Christians we must 
rejoice to see the churches of all Chris- 
tian denominations multiply and prosper. 
While, therefore, we rejoice in the thrilling - 
and inspiring history of our Home Mission- 
ary Society, and are made glad by the evi- 
dences of its success scattered all over this 
western land, we do not desire to glorify 
our Own society or our own denomination 
in any spirit of boasting, as if the great 
West owed its Christian institutions exclu- 
sively to us; but, on the contrary, we would 
in a spirit of brotherhood and Christian 
love rejoice together over the mighty 
achievements of the whole Church of God 
and heartily congratulate one another tha 
so much has been accomplished. | 
If I supposed that all the Christianity: of 


the country was to be found in the churches, 
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that the spirit of Christ was not operating 
on multitudes outside of the churches, and 
that the very atmosphere of the nation, so 
-to speak, was not in some degree Christian- 


ized —if I did not think that thousands of 


men ofttside of the church are living good 
lives and doing good deeds, moved thereto 
by the spirit of Christianity —I should. feel 
much less confident of the final triumph of 
Christ’s Kingdom than I do. should 
despair indeed if the weakness and selfish- 


church are trying in greater or less degree 


to do what He has commanded, and are 
therefore His friends, and that out of what 
seems roughness and coarseness and ignor- 
ance there will, in the hour of need, flash 


a spirit of self-sacrifice and devotion not 


unlike that of the Master Himself. 
Primarily the object of the church 1s 
what Christ’s object was: to seek and to 
save them that are lost. But a large part 
of the energy of the churches is expended 
on keeping themselves alive, so. that com- 


ness so often found within the church were 


not supplemented by the strength and gen- 
erosity of men outside of the church who 
have received their inspiration, often with- 
out knowing it, from Him who came not to 
be ministered unto but to minister. And 
so, when I compare the number of. church 
members with the total population of our 
imperial states, I am not discouraged — 
small though the ratio be — for I remember 
the words of the Master: “Ye are my 
friends if ye do whatsoever I have com- 
manded you”; and I know that multitudes 
who are not counted on re rolls of the 


CYRUS LL.D. 


pa little is nee for those outside of 


the church circle. This plainly is not a 
healthy condition. The churches need a 
plenty of wholesome exercise in order to 
keep themselves from feebleness, and the 
only kind of exercise which is invigorating 
for churches is to work as Christ worked 
—not being ministered unto constantly but 
ministering; not centering thought on their 
own comfort and prosperity, but carrying 
the Gospel to those who have never re- 
ceived it. If salvation is no longer neces- 
sary,- and men with no affinity for the 
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church and Christianity are just as good 
and just as valuable as citizens as Chris- 
tians are, it would seem to follow that not 
only missionary societies but the churches 
themselves have no good reason for exist- 
ence. ! 

But if, as I think, the church is and ought 
to be a great social force binding together 
in thought and action the best elements of 
society ; if it is and ought to be a great intel- 
lectual and educating force, dealing with 
the important problems of human life that 
confront men as individuals and as citizens 
of the state; and if, above all these func- 
tions, it still has the duty of keeping before 
men the things which are unseen and eter- 
nal, and of appealing to man’s spiritual 
nature so as to lift him towards God — and 
what other organization is there that either 
can or will do this? —then the continued 
existence of the church is justified, and the 
full exercise of all its powers is demanded 


_ in the effort to bring all men to a knowl- 


edge of Jesus Christ, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, the Light of the world. The world 
has never seen another life so good and 
ennobling as that of Jesus. 

Yet, Jesus did not fit into the many situa- 
tions which modern civilization and govern- 
mental systems have created, and which no 
intelligent Christian today doubts that the 
Christian man is required to fit into. Per- 
sonally He did not fit into these, because to 
a large degree they did not exist. He had 
little chance to give an example of civic 
virtues, but His principles apply to these 
situations as perfectly as if He had been as 
familiar with the necessities of the future 


as we are with the necessities of the pres- 


ent. There is not an evil which we today 
deprecate that can stand unrebuked in His 
presence. Christianity is humanity’s repro- 
duction of Christ, more or less perfect as it 
may be; and Christianity stands for the 
highest and best the world has known. Its 
spirit is the strongest force in the world 
for the regeneration of nations — and what- 
ever may be true of nations that have 
never accepted Christianity, but have had 
some other system of morals and religion, 
it is certainly true that Christianity is the 
life of the Christian nations, and if it dies 
they will die. | 

You tell me that this and that, once be- 
lieved to be true and to be an essential part 
of Christian doctrine, are not now believed 
even by the church, and that some other 
things which would once have been deemed 
rank heresy are now admitted to be true; 
and that Christianity has so changed that 
its own ministers hardly know what it is 
and still less know how to preach it. So 
far as this is true it is undoubtedly a dis- 
turbing fact. “If the foundations be de- 
stroyed, what can the righteous do?” But 
fortunately it is not the foundations which 
have been destroyed. The foundation of 
God standeth as sure today as it did when 


Paul wrote his epistle to Timothy. And the 
seal is the same as it was then—“ The 
Lord knoweth them that are His,’ and 
“Let every one who nameth the name of. 
Christ depart from iniquity.” And Jesus 
Christ is today the Chief Corner-Stone — 
Jesus Christ as truly “the same yesterday, 
today, and forever,” as when the author of 
the sublime epistle to the Hebrews first 
uttered the words. 

This is not a work aside from our indi- 
vidual lives —a work to be done wholly by 


a few specially consecrated for the service. 


It is a work to which every truly Christian 
life contributes and into which everything 
in life really worth doing fits and in which 
every good act finds a place. The work 
can be helped by establishing colleges, or 
slum settlements, or libraries, or hospitals, 
or asylums, or a hundred other institutions 
which philanthropy and charity may create. 
From the cup of cold water given to thirsty 


lips in His name to the grandest edifice 


erected for the protection and comfort of 
the aged and infirm or for orphan children, 
all are a part of the great work of bringing 
in the Kingdom of God and of disseminat- 
ing the spirit of Christ through the world. 
And it is because all these things, so excel- 
lent in themselves, have their roots in and 
derive their existence from the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ — so all-embracing in its spirit 
of love as to include everything necessary 
for man’s welfare —that today with double 
emphasis the Master’s great command be- 
comes imperative: “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture.” This is the charter of the mission- 
ary society — foreign and home alike — and 
if this command is faithfully obeyed and 
churches of Christ are established every- 
where, all other things will be added unto 
you. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God”; 
colleges, libraries, hospitals, asylums, re- . 
treats, all will come in due time — the prod- | 
ucts of Christian thought and feeling. 

The church is established to cultivate and 
disseminate the spirit of Christ and to do 
his work. When the church turns aside 
from this and regards itself as the ultimate 
object to be secured — substituting itself, 
the church, for Christianity —it ceases to 
be the church of Christ. This has been too 
much the situation in the past and is too 
much the situation today. It pays to estab- 
lish churches that will cultivate and dis- 
seminate Christ’s spirit. Nothing in the 
world pays better, and there is nothing else 
which tends so much to dampen the ardor 
for church extension as the practical worth- 
lessness of so many churches already in 
existence. | 

It is pleasant to remember that Jesus 
Christ, Himself the Light of the world, said 
to His disciples: “Ye are the light of the 
world.” The followers of Christ shine by > 
reflected light as He shines upon them. 
They have no light of their own apart from 
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what He gives them. Without His light 
illuminating them they are like some burnt- 
out world on which the sun is not shining, 
cold and lifeless and dark. “If the light 
that is in thee be darkness, how great 1s 
that darkness!” There is no more impor- 
tant question for us to consider than this: 


Is the Sun of Righteousness shining in full 


glory today upon our churches? How is 
it with your home church? Is there any 


special manifestation of the presence of the 
Spirit? Are you having any religious ex- 


periences that are worth either feeling or 


telling? Are the members of the church all 


with one accord in one place at. any time, 
waiting and ready for the outpouring of the 
Spirit? Is even the missionary zeal all 
genuine enthusiasm for the coming of the 
Kingdom of Christ because the Kingdom of 
Christ is just what the church wants? Or 
is it largely party spirit—-the desire to 
have our church win and be conspicuous 
and mighty? And whatever be the motive, 


has half the church any missionary zeal 
whatever? Oh, that the church of Christ 
might once more arise and shine, its light 
being come, and the glory of the Lord being 
risen upon it! | 


The human race needs it for the welfare 


of individual souls as it has needed it 
through all the centuries of the Christian 

jera. | | 
_ But there is another ground upon which 
our sympathies may be appealed to in behalf 
of home missions, and that is patriotism. 
We love our country, and our country very 
much needs the dissemination and accept- 
ance of the principles of Christ in all its 
political and industrial life. Grave ques- 
tions confront us as a nation. Selfishness 
lays its mines in the waters of politics and 
of business, and no one can tell when they 
will explode or what they will destroy. It 
is not yet finally settled whether the rich 
as well as the poor shall obey the laws. 
How many millions must a man own to be 
able to trample on the laws of the country 
with impunity and with the admiration of 
the Christian citizens of the republic? How 
many millions in gifts will paralyze the con- 
science of the American people? Money 
rules in ordinary politics and dictates the 
- action of city councils and state legislatures, 
and sometimes even conventions of the 
people themselves. It is appalling to real- 
_1ze how votes, even of men who have been 
_ elected as representatives of the people, can 
_ be changed and controlled by liberal offers 
of personal advantage in which the mis- 
_frepresented people do not share. It has 
_ been said that eternal vigilance is the price 
_ of liberty. It is true; and it is equally true 
_ that eternal vigilance is the price of every- 
thing good in a republic. You may sow 
_ good seed in your field, but it is while you 


sleep that an enemy sows tares; and, do the 
best we can, the good seed and the tares 
will grow together till the harvest. 


We cannot organize the church into a po- - 
litical party, and we would not if we could. 


We cannot even unite the members of all 
the churches in the interest of the best mu- 
nicipal government. Men who believe in 
Jesus Christ and honestly desire to follow 
Him may and do have different ideas re- 
specting questions of national policy. They 
cannot and will not all agree on the tariff, 
on the foreign policy, on finance, on the 
treatment of the Philippines, on the trusts, 
on organized labor or organized capital. So 


long as they honestly differ in opinion on 


these subjects, they will vote for different 
parties. It is not to be expected that the 
churches can ever be combined as a unit in 
support of or resistance to any complicated 
governmental policy, and if the churches 
were so combined they would be outvoted, 
because the number of votes outside of the 
churches exceeds the number inside. Yet 
the principles for which the churches stand 
—the principles of Jesus Christ — ought to 
be the dominant principles in our country. 
To render to the state the duty due to the 
state and to God the duty due to Him is 
not far from a complete manual of life for 
the Christian citizen. | 

The law of brotherhood —to love your 
neighbor as yourself —§is sufficient, if uni- 
versally obeyed, to obliterate crime and, to 
a large extent, physical suffering. The 
kindly sentiments and feelings which obe- 
dience to this law produces would of them- 


‘selves transform humanity and drive out 


of the world a horde of tyrant passions that 
are inimical to both individual and social 
peace. It is this law of love, with all its 
beneficent influences, which the church is 
called upon to teach and to obey. So far 
as it does this it is like Christ. He went 


about doing good. The church whose mem- 


bers teach and obey the law of love also 
goes about doing good. Its life is a mirror 
for the world to look into and thereby 
learn the contrast between the unselfishness 
of Christ and the selfishness of the world. 
Just so far as the church teaches and obeys 
this law of love will it be a power in the 
world —a: power in our country, making 
for righteousness; and just so far as the 
church departs from this law of love in 
teaching and life does its lustre grow dim 
and itself is lost to view amid the shadows 
and fogs of the world. 

One cannot get rich by oppression and 
robbery without doing violence to the law 
of love. Every man knows that. There 
are various methods of robbery. One is to 
hold a pistol to a man’s head and demand 
his. pocketbook. Another is by making 
false statements and watering stocks. The 
latter is the more successful and is more 
generally approved in what are called finan- 
cial circles. The church despises and pun- 
ishes the wretch who robs the contribution 


box of a few of its nickels, but it does not 


seem so sensitive, sometimes, when one cf 
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its members has succeeded in dishonestly 


taking a sum of money sufficiently large to 


-be truly respectable. 

The church never prospers when it is rep- 
resented by oppression, cruelty, dishonesty, 
or avarice. It may have unlimited wealth, 
but it will be spiritually dead. It is impos- 
sible to trample on the law of love in spirit 
or in act and still exert a wholesome influ- 
ence in| favor of Christianity.’ The real 
Christ, even the world in its heart honors, 
has no respect for churches or Christians 
who do not — the real Christ. 


| 


APPOINTMENTS 


Not in commission last year. 

Brown, Daniel M.,Chamberlain and Oacoma.S. Dak. 

Elliot, Charles, Ault, Colo.; Emerson, F. C. Berthold 
and Tagus, N. Dak. 

Herbert, S. H., Sykeston, ‘or we Paradise Valley, 
Lament and Fairview. N. 

Larke, E., Sawyer. ‘Highlands and Fair- 
view, N. Dak.; Lawson, A. J., Missoula, Mont. 

Medlin, S. J., 'Pickrell, Nebr. 

Owens, J. F., Griffin, Ga. 

Sealey, H. J., Atlanta, Ga.; Smith, Mrs. C. W., Ken- 
sai, N. Dak.; Smith, George A., Dacula, Hapeville. 
Cascade and Powder Springs, Ga.: Stockwell, Cyrus 
K., Alexandria. Ind. 

Van Sickle, C. H., Ft.Pierce, Fla. : 

Whitehead, John W., North Rome, Ga.; Wiksell, 
Nils, St. Joseph, Mo. 


Re-com misstoned. 


Andrewson, Andrew J.; Racine, Wis. 

Bascom, G. S., Eureka, N. Dak.; Berger, W. F.. 
Omaha. Nebr.; Bjorklund, Ernest V.. St. Cloud and 
Sauk Rapids. Minn :; Blackwell, William. Colville, 
Wash.; Bockoven, J. ee” ashburn, N. Dak.; Bowen, 
Frederick, Cleburne, Texas, 

Cram, E. E., Renville, N. Dak. 

Dazey, gonstgan ede Goltry, Okla.; Dent, Thomas J., 
Aber een, S. D 

Ellis, John T., Fibibtin Nebr. 

Frazer, C. W.. 'Guanajay. Cuba. 

Gilbert, Thomas H., Sandy. Utah; Grabill, Dell Q., 
Park Vaan; Grob, Gottfried, Sutton, Nebr. 


MISSIONARY 


The greatest thing in the world is love. 
The grandest manifestation of love is in 
Jesus Christ, the revelation of God, who 
Himself is love. The true church of Christ 
must carry in its heart with the utmost 
sympathy, as He did, a sinning, suffering, 
sorrowing world, and must do its best, as 
He did, to abolish sin, ‘suffering, and sor- 
row. It is a plain, practical line of work 
to be done, for which no mere belief in 
creeds, however correct or however elabo- 
rate, can be a substitute. 


AND RECEIPTS 


APPOINTMENTS 


September, 1904. 


Healey, Franklin D., Summit. Idaho; Hess, Henry, 
Butte and Naper, N ebr.: ; Hilkerbaumer, Richard, South 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Jelinek, Jos., Milwaukee, Wis.; Jenkins, David Rass 
Los Angeles, ‘Cal.; Jevne, Charles A., Buchanan and 
Pingree, N. Dak.: ; Jones, John E., ‘Sentinel, Butte 
and Wibaux, Mont.: ; Jones, J. Lewis, Ione, Oregon. 

Leppert, David, Gelato, Oregon; Lewis, E. R., Rend- 
ham. Pa.; Lewis, John, Detroit, Mich. 


McDougall, G. L.. Challis, Idaho. 


Nelson, Gustav W., Albany, Oregon; Noyce, George | 


T.. Trenton, Nebr.; Noyce, Joseph C., Brewster, 
Nebr. 


Parsons, Henr 4 W., Oacoma, S. Dak.; Pound, Wil- 
ag M;, Pine rove. Itley, Long Street and ae 
a. 


Riggs, G. W. Huntington, Oregon. 


Schaerer, John, Curtis. Wis.; Shull, Gilbert L., 
Crawford, Nebr.; Slavinskie, Miss Barbara, Bay City, 
Mich ; Smith, Charles W.. Melville. Edmunds and 
Rose Hill. N. Dak.; Smith, Edward L., Myran and 
Cresbard. S. Dak:.; Smith. Arthur, Bonesteel and 
Herrick, S. Dak.; Steele, illiam, Henry and Brant- 
ford, S. Dak.: Stewart, Jesse B. , Carnegie and Pine 
Grove, Ga.; Swartout, dgar P., "Lebanon, Logan and 
Hudson, Dak. 


Tillman, William M. Atlanta, Ga.; Tre Fethren, 


‘Eugene B., Ipswich, S. Dak. 


Weatherwax, Franklin W.. West Palm Beach, Fla,; 
Webb, H. W.. Hannibal, Mo.; Woodworth, Arthur V., 
Manvel, N. Dak. 


RECEIPTS 


September, 1904. 


For account o receipts by State Auxiliary Societies, 
| see page 258. 
MAINE 
Maine Miss. iSee., by W. P. Hubbard, Treas., $270. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE —$32.14. 

Littleton, C, E., 214; No. Weare, 
Baker, 5; Wentworth, 


VERMONT—$88.41; of which legacy, $25. 
er Estate of Henry D. Hall, 2s; Waterbury, 


13.41. 


Woman’sfH. M. Union, Mrs. C. H. Thom 
Wilmington, legacy of Mrs. Salome D. 


n, Treks: 
ubbard, so. 


MASSACHUSETTS — $5.966.74; of which legacies, 
$5,838.16. . 


Amherst, Estate of W. M. Graves, 2.202.32; Conway, 
25.57; East Falmouth, 6; East Pepperell, H. D. Whipple, 

50; Greenfield, Estate of E. M. Bardwell, 3,635.84; 
iepanaville, 8.87; Holyoke, rst, 26.51; Royalston, 1st, 17.13; 
Sheffield, 8; Worcester, Piedmont, 23. 


Woman’s H. M. Association = Mass. bare Rhode Island), 
Miss L. D. White. Treas., 


RHODE ISLAND—$r0. 


Providence, Central, ro. 


CONNECTICUT—$10, 421.02; of which legacies, $8.702.71. 
Miss. Soc. of Conn., oy owe J. S. Ives. 20.66; Bristol, 
1St, 51.80; Burlington, S. S., 3; Cheshire, Estate of Mrs. 
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Lucy S. Hitchcock. 702.71; Colebrook, 20; Darien, 1st, 
413 | Haven, 19; Frankie, 6 ; Greenwich, 2nd, Still- 
son Benev. Soc., jy 2-69; “In loving 
memory of M. C ”” 250; Hartford, Estate of Daniel 
Phillips. 8,000; 4th, 46.42; Huntington, 4.50; Meriden, rst, 
25; Middlebury. 40.39; Milford, rst, 11.23; North Stonington, 
51; Norwich, Park. 167.44; Old Lyme, 1 1St. 30.56; Plainville, 
34.67; Salisbury W. B. 1st, 6.50; 
Southport, 268; berattord, “C, | 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs, W W. W. Jacobs, Treas., 
55; North Haven, L. B. S.. 28; Putnam, 14.82; Simsbury, 
Open Heart Mission Band, Tot $102.82 


NEW YORK—$304. 40. 


8: Jamesport, s.25; New York City, Forest Ave. 

S. S.. Young People’s Soc.; 8.60; Dr. 
Duniery. 53 E. Geary. 5, special; Orient Point, ‘ ‘A 
Life Member,’’15; Rockaway Beach, rst, 10.31. 3 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. J. Pearsall. Treas.; 


Brooklyn, Atlantic Ave M. S., 15. 21; Canandaigua, 147.53; 
Clifton Springs, Mrs. A. G. W.. 


; Riverhead, Sound Ave. 
C. Sherburne, 39-50. ‘otal $232.24 


NEW JERSEY—$114.52. 


Dover, Bethlehem Scand., 1.55; Plainfield, 42.50; S. S., 
10; River Edge, 1st, 35.47. 


Woman’s H. M. Union of the N. J. his Mrs. G.’ A. 
L. } lerrifield, Treas.: Montclair, i 25. 


PENNSYLVANIA—$31. oo. 


McKeesport, rst S. S., 5; Philadelphia, Kensington. 10; 
Spring Creek, 3.50; Warren, Bethlehem Scand., ; West 
Pittston, Mission Band, 5; Rev A. ’ Nel- 
son, 2.50. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—$3.10. 
Washington, Plymouth, 3.10. 


GEORGIA—$5.00. 
Atlanta, Marietta St., s. 


ALABAMA-$r: 3-71. 


Art, Asbury, and Black woods, 13.05; Sulligent, 


Warrior District Conference, .66. | 


LOUISIANA—$25.00. 
Welsh, rst, 25. 


FLORIDA—$4o9 21. 
Ormond, Union, 43.21; Pomona, 6. 


TEXAS—$z2. 50. 
Tyler, 2.50. 
OKLAHOMA—$2z2.50. 


Agra, 33 Friedenskirche, | 30; Hastings, 13-20} 


50. 
Woman’s Missionary Union of the Ten. Assoc., ‘Mrs. J. 


C. Napier, Treas., 8.50. 


INDIAN A—$s.00. 
Received by Rev. E D. curt; Pret BH. Long, s- 


ILLINOI8—$10.00. 
Sycamore, Estate of Henry Wood, Io. 


MISSOURI—$32.6s. 


Received by Rev. A. K. Wray; Ridieaiatiaan 1I.553 
Lebanon, 17. 4 Springfield, pain 3 50. 


WISCONSIN—$3.62. 
Clear Lake, Swedish, 2.62; Scand. << ihe 


 IOWA—$29.80. 


Iowa H. M. Soc., by A. D. Merrill, Treas., 17.30; 
a aie German, 8.50; New Hampton, German, 2; 
«2 


MINNESOTA—$781.08. 


Received by Rev. G. R. Merrill: henceatte Pilgrim, 
253 75; Moorhead, special, 


12.50; Bagley, Fe Brownton, 4.37, Excelsior, 6; 
Granite Falls, 10; McIntosh, rst, C E., 5; Rainy River 
Valley, 3; Spencer Brook, 3; Stewart, 2. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. A. W. Norton, Treas. Ada, 
4.11; Alexandria, 25; Austin, 15.26; Anoka, 10; Cannon 
Falls, 10; Gottage Grove, 4.10; Crookston, 15; Duluth, Pilg- 
rim, 51; Edgerton, 2; Elk River, 9.12; Excelsior, 4.90; Fair- 
bault, 5; C. E.. 15; Fairmount, 5; Fergus Falls, 6; Freeborn, 
8; Grand Meadow, 4; Grey Eagle, 2; Hancock, 5; Hasty, 2; 
Hawley, 6.84; Hutchinson, 2.50; Lake City, 16; Lamberton, 
3; Little Falls, 2; C. E., 2; Mankato, 14; Marshall, 32; 
Minneapolis, Miss L. Hollister, 5; Oak Park, 4; Fre- 
mont Ave., 2.50; Open Door, 7:44; Lowry Hill, 18; 
Pilgrim, 25; Lyndale. 2; Morris, 23; New Richland, ;; 
Owatonna, 24; Pelican Rapids, 10; Plainview, 5.70; St. Paul, 
Plymouth, 53 Pacific, 12.50; Park. 18. 953 Sf. Anthony 
Park, 6.46; University Ave., 4; Merriam Park, Olivet. 
9-933 Sauk Centre, 6.30; Sherburn, qa: C. E.. 5;.Speing 
Valley, 20; Springfield, 5; Stewartville, 6.30 
Waseca, 8; Winona, rst, 80.90; Worthington, 10; S. S.. 2.25; 


Zumbrota, 4-05. $655. II 
Less expenses..-.-... 24.00 
$631.11 


NEBRASKA—$120. 16. 

_ Brewster, Rev. J. C. Noyce, 18.75; Farnam, 6.31; Lin- 
coln, 2; Santee, Pilgrim, 6.50; Upland, 78.75; Wallace, 
1st, 1.20; Waverly, 6.25; Wymore, -4o. 


NORTH DAKOTA —$55.00. 

Received by Rev. G. J. Powell; Argusville, 2; S S.. .65; 
Harwood, 4; S.S., 1; Cleveland, Wirt Mem., 2; Deering, 
Pioneer and Pilgrim, 2.50; Eldridge, 3.50; Eureka, 1.10; 
Fargo, Scand., 1.50. 


Woman’s H. M. Union, Mrs. J. M. Fisher, Treas. Cale- 
donia, Ladies’ Aid, 6; Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 6; 


Eureka, S. S., 5; Fargo. ‘Conference Coll., 2. 75; Harwood, 
12; Jamestown, Ladies’ Aid, s. $36.75 
SOUTH DAKOTA—$17.55. 


Alcester, 8.80; Dean, Pleasant Valley, 8.7s. 


COLORADO— $33.60. 


Srey > by Rev. H. Sanderson, Julesburg, 5-60; Collbran, 
Oe 1st,.5; Denver, Pratt Valley, 3,75; Starkville, 
nidad, 11; West Eaton, 3.60. 


Woman’s Miss. Union, Mrs, J. W. Worrall, Treas. Day- 


ton, 13; Douglass, 10; Green R ver, 2.18; Lusk, 12.66; Man- 


vile, 1; Wheatland, ro. $48. 84 
MONTANA—$35.00. 
Missoula, ro. 
Woman’ s Miss. Union, Mrs. W.S Bell, Treas. Columbus, 
CALIFORNIA—$17.85. 


Los Angeles, Brooklyn Pe Ladies’ Aid Soc., 
1 25; Whittier, Plymouth, 16.60 


OREGON—$18.00. 


Received by Rev. C. F. Clapp, Willsburg, 10; Cedar Mills, 
German, 8. 


WASHINGTON—$74. 30. 
Received by W. W. Scudder, Jr. Kennewi » 1.40; Twana, 
Rev. M. Eells. 2. $3.40. 


Aberdeen, Swedes, 3.40; Ritzville, Geran, 67 50. 


SEPTEMBER RECEIPTS. 


Contributions $4.085.23 

18,651.10 


$18,840.69 
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_MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
_ Receipts in September, 1904. 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer, Boston. 


Brookline, Harvard, 32.41; Cambridge, 
Centerville, 9; Dana, 10; Danvers, Maple St., 91.72; 
mouth, Wood’s 10; Fitchburg, 14.20; Ro 
stone, 24.12; Union. Swedes, Germans and hinne. 

50; Gardner, 125; Gill, W. Haile 
Pind Income, 56 25; E. J. M. Hale Fund Income, 
22.50; Hatfield, 52 85; oiyoxe, 2nd, 124.70; Lakeville, Grove 
Chapel. 7.57; Maplewood, Swede. 5; Medford, Union, 
45 5-205 Middlefield, 9.16; Norwegians, 7.67; Oxford, 1st, 

60; Pittsfield, French 5. S., 10; Church, ro; Plymouth 
Ch. of e, 10; Quincy, Neck, 7.21; 
Randolph, 127:50; Southville, 5; So. Wellfleet, 5; Templeton, 
16.20; Byte 3-42; Wall Fund Income, 70; Whitcomb 
Fund Income, 45; Worcester, Piedmont, 4; Plymouth, 


2. 15.21; W. H.M.A., 70. 
Total,_.._ 1,195.65 


THE alebien SOCIETY OF CONNECTICUT. 
| Receipts in September, 1904. 
Ward W. Jacobs, Treasurer, Hartford. 


Bolton, 6; Canaan, Pilgrim, 29.03: Deep River, Swedish, 
3; Easton, Georgetown, Swedish, 4; Glastonbury, 
403-343 Guilford, 1st, 40; Haddam, 1st, 9; Hartford, 4th, 
16.88; Warburton Chapel S. S., 5.43; Ivoryton, Swed- 
ish, 5; Milton, 13.34; Mt. Carmel, 12.94; Nepaug, 23:C. E., 

New Fairfield, 7; Niantic, 10. 41; North Branford, 20.50 
North Stamford, 8.50; Norwalk, rst, 8.40; 29.603; 
Salisbury, 2.50; Sharon, 13.45; for C. M. S. = 13. 80; 
South Glastonbury, 10: South Killin ag 25; Wapping, 
17.52; Waterbury, 2nd, 5% 03; for Italian work, 20; 
brook, 7.25; Westford, 5; West Suffield, 24.48; West —_ 
Windsor 79.15; Woodstock, Swedish, 

H. M. U. of Conn., Mrs. Geo. Follett, At 
sew “Hartford, W.H. M. S., for work among 


os 30 


Correction:—In September number, receipts in 
oe New Haven, Redeemer, Oak Street Mission, 


oHTO HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
| Receipts in September, 1904. 
Rev. Chas. H. Small, Treasurer, Cleveland. 


Alexandria, 33 Chester, Personal, 1; Claridon, 9; Cleve- 
land, niga | 8.50; Lawrence, 3.40;5 Lima, West, 3.50; 


THE HOME MISSIONARY 
AUXILIARY STATE RECEIPTS 


Little Muskingum, 2; Lyme, 


Oberlin, 2nd, 32. 68: Bock Creek, 10; South Sharon, Pa., 53 


Stanleyville, 3.72; West Park, 13-57) ; Weymouth, 


OHIO WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY UNION. 
Mrs. G. B. Brown, Treasurer. 


Akron, West, W. M.S a Alexandria, W. M. S., 1.25; 
Austinburg, W. M.S., 6; Bar rton, pers.’Thank offering, 
4.50; Belpre, W. M. ., 2.20; Berlin fn Heights, W.M. S., 
1.40; Chardon, W. M. S., 5.30; Charlestown, W. M. S., 
1.50; Chatham, C. E., 1; Walnut Hills, C.E., 
4; Clarksfield, W. M. é.. ; Claridon, W. M. S., 3. 28: 
Cleveland, Archwood, Park, W.. &., 
.50; Pilgrim, W. A., Union, 5; Columbus, North, 
. M. S., 7.80; Conneaut, W. ™ S., 6.40; Cuyahoga Falls, 
W. M. S., 2; El 12.503 M. 
S., 1.80; Greenwich, W . M. 5; Hudson, W. A.., 4.30; 
Lorain, rst, W.M.S., 18. ist, W. M 
3.80; Marietta, Harmar, Oak Grove, 2. Norwalk 
E. I. 49; Oberlin, 2nd, Ss. “9 6; Plainsville, “9 
15.25; Plain M. S., 2. 80; Sheffield, W.: BM.) S.. 2.403 
Tallmadge, W S., 3.0 Plymouth, L. G., 15; 
Vermillion, C. Tell S., 13.30; West 
Millgrove, L. 33 West Williemefeld, Ww. M. S.. 


For Bohemian Work—Unionville S. S., 5. 


RHODE ISLAND HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts in July, August and September, 1904. 
J. William Rice, Treasurer, Providence. 

Central Falls Ch., 61.10; Hughesdale Mission, Rev. W. 
H. Starr, s; Newport United Ch., 40.73; Pawtucket Ch., 
150} Providence, Beneficent Ch., Thank Offering of a 
friend, 5; Central Ch., 25.25; Pilgrim Ch. .» 50; Union 
Ch., 100, $437.08 


2.80 
39; 
ut, 
2nd, 


DONATIONS OF CLOTHING, ETC. 

Reported at the National Office in July, August and Se 
tember, 1904. 
Bennington, Vt., H. M.S. of 2nd Ch. box, I eg 

mont, N. H., L. A., bbl., 44; Hartford, Conn., WH 
a Center Ch., bbl. -» 142.67; Indianapolis, Ind., eles 
Mayflower Ch., 125; Middlebury, Conn., L. = 
S bol. , 40; New Haven, Conn., L. A. of United Ch., 

dle 561.34; Newtown, Conn., L. S., bbl, 17; New York, 
N. Y., Pilgrim Ch., bbl., 35; Philadelphia, Pa., Central 
Ch., 2 bbis., 64.68; Phoenix, N. Y., W. M.S., Dbl., 69.77; 
Toledo, Ohio, eanette M. C. of ond Ch., bb 1. 38; 
Torrington, Conn., L. A. S. of Center Ch., bbl., 60; West- 
field, N.J.. W. A., 2 bbls., 02; Williamsto stown, "Mass., 
Girls’ M.S. of rst 80. $1,571.44 
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Congregational Home Missionary Society 


FourtH AVENUE AND TWENTY-SECOND STREET, New York, N. Y. 


| NEHEMIAH Boynton, Presedent 
Josep’ CLARK, D.D.,. | | WASHINGTON CuHoaTE, D. D., 
Ldttorial Secretary Corresponding Secretary 
Don O. SHELTON, ASsoczate Secretary 
B. HowLanpn, 7reasurer 


Executive Committee 


| WATSON L. PHILLIPS, D.D., Chatrman CHARLES L. BECKWITH, Recording Secretary 
EbwWarD P. LYON Rev. WILLIAM H. HOLMAN : SYLVESTER B. CARTER 


THOMAS C. MACMILLAN | WILLIAM H. WANAMAKER GEORGE W. HEBAR 
EDWARD N. PACKARD, D.D. | S. P. CADMAN. D.D. C. C. WEST ( 
ELL 


N: MCGEE WATERS, D.D. FRANK L. GOODSPEED, D.D. GEORGE P. STOCK 
| Rev. LIVINGSTON L. TAYLOR 


z. 


Eastern Risriscatabios. R. A. BEARD, D. D., Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
Field Secretary, REV. W. G. PUDDEFOOT, South Framingham, Mass. 
Field Assistant, MISS M. DEAN MOFFATT. 


| | Superintendents 


Moritz E. Eversz, D.D., German Department, 153 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
Rev. S. V. S. Fisher, Scandinavian. epartment, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry A. Schauffler, D.D., Slavic Department, Cleveland, Ohio 


Indianapolis, Ind. Rev. G..f. Powell...) Fargo, N. Dak. 
Geo. R. Merrill, D.D...-..------.Minneapolis, Minn. J. D. Kingsbury, D.D. (New Mexico, 
Aifred K. Wray, CR Arizona, Utah and 
Rev. W. W. Scudder, Jr._....- . West Seattle, Wash. Salt Lake Cit 
New Grav... Cheyenne, Wyo. Rev. John L. Maile Los Angeles, Cal. 
Harmon Bross, Lincoln, Neb. Rev. C. Clann... Forest Grove, Ore. 
..-Fort Payne. Ala. Rev. Charles Jones,.412 South 45th St., Phila., Pa. 


_W. Thrall, S. Dak. Rev. Geo. L. Todd, D.D: avana, Cuba 


Secretaries and Treasurers of the Auxiliaries 


‘Charles Harbutt, Secretary Maine Missionary 34 Dow St., Portland, Me. 
Rev. A. T. Hillman, Secretary... New Hampshire Home Missionary Society.----- Concord, N. H. 
Alvin B. Cross, Concord, N. H. 
Charles H. Merrill, D.D., Secretary... Vermont Domestic St. Johnsburv. Vt. 
. T. Richie, Treasurer. ........_...- St. johnsbury, Vt. 
E. Emrich, Secretary -...-..- Massachusetts Home 609 Cong’ ouse, 
Rev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer Boston, Mass. 
. H. Lyon, Rhode Island = . Central Falls, R. I. 
| S. Ives, Secretary.../.....- Missionary Society of Connecticut cade wade Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. Shelton, Secretary |...--.New York Home Missionary Society, Fourth Ave. and 22d St. New York 
Clayton S. Fitch, Treasurer._____- Fourth Ave. and 22d St..New York 
Rev. Charles H. Small. Secretary.... Ohio Cleveland. Ohio 
W. lliff, Treasurer.......1...... $5 Chicago 
C. M. Blackman, Treasurer... ..... Whitewater, Wis. 
Miss A. D. Merrill, Treasurer ......... ** Des Moines, Iowa 
William H. Warren, D.D. Secretary. -Michigan «die Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. John P. Sanderson, Treasurer. Lansing, Mich. 
Rev. Henry E. Thayer, Secretary..,. Kansas Congregational Home Missionary Society Topeka, Kan. 
Rev. J. K. Harrison, California Home Missionary Society San Francisco, Cal. 
Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary. Congregational City Missionary St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Ww. W. Newell, Superintendent. St. Louis, Mo. 
LEGACIES — The following form may be used in seas ay legacies : P 
I bequeath to my executors the sum of ollars, 7 trust, to pay over the same in 
months after my decease, to any.person who, when the same is payable, shall act as 
Treasurer of the Congregational Home Missionary Society. formed in the City of New York, in the 
year eighteen hundred and twenty-six, to be applied to the charitable use and purposes of said 
and under its direction. 
NORARY LIFE MEMBERS — The payment of Fifty Dollars at one time constitutes an 
Honorary Life Member. : 
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